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NEW AND ENTERTAINING FICTION 





THE LIEUTENANT -GOVERNOR 
By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


“Its plot is new, its situations dramatic, and it is continuously interesting.” —Boston Transcript. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


THE MANNERINGS 
By Alice Brown 
This double love story, whose scene is laid ata charm- 
ing country house, is the most vital and dramatic 


work that Miss Brown has yet produced. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


CAP’N SIMEON’S STORE 
By George S. Wasson 
A book by a new artist-author, portraying, with extra- 
ordinary veracity, humor, and picturesqueness, the 


fast-vanishing type of American deep-sea fishermen. 
12mo. 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY 
By Andy Adams 


Actual experiences “on the hurricane deck of a Texas 
horse”— a life which now exists 7 in the memory of 
veterans of the Western trail. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


A SPECTRE OF POWER 
By Charles Egbert Craddock 


This novel has its scene among the Tennessee Mount- 

ains during the struggles of the French and English for 

oy control of the Mississippi Valley. Crown 8vo, 
1.50. 


JOHN PERCYFIELD 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


An unusual and notable book presenting an idyllic love story in a setting of discursive prose wherein humor: 


sentiment, and reflection are charmingly mingled. 


12mo, $1.50. 








NEW BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 





THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 
By Clarence M. Weed 


An original and suggestive book on the interior decorative use of flowers, thoroughly practical and rich in 


8vo. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By Bishop Lawrence 


A study of Phillips Brook’s permanent contribution 
to the religious thought and life of the time. 16mo, 
50 cents, net. Easter Edition. 60 cents, net. ‘Postage 
5 cents extra on both editions. 


illustration. With 60 illustrations. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES 
From My Note Books 
By Olive Thorne Miller 
Mrs. Miller is particularly successful in orm we: | 


young people in the study of birds, and this new boo 
is in ber best style. Illustrated 12mo. 


WILLIAN ELLERY CHANNING 
By John White Chadwick 


The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn with 
a sure touch and full mastery of material. With two 
photogravure portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.75 met. Post- 
age extra. 


YOUNC PEOPLE’S 
HISTORY OF HOLLAND. 
By Wiliam Elhot Griffis. 
How a very little country overcame 


and became such a power in the world. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 xet. “Postage extra. 


reat obstacles 
Illustrated. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT 
By John W. Foster, author of “A Century of American Diplomacy” 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United States with China, ty etc., the annexation of Hawaii and 


the Philippines, and the results of the Spanish War in the far East. 


VO, $3.00 net. Postpatd, $3.20 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York 
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W. H. LOEB, JR., THE NEWLY APPOINTED SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Loeb was formerly President Roosevelt’s personal secretary ; on the promotion of Secretary Cortelyou 
to the cabinet, Mr. Loeb was assigned to the more important position he now holds. 
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BARONESS VON STERNBERG, THE LOVELY AMERICAN WIFE OF THE NEW MINIS- 
TER FROM GERMANY Photograph copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 
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A/TQITS at Washing 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





HAT has the fifty-seventh congress 
accomplished? I hear you say this 
as I put away the umbrella and return to 
the old desk. Let us take a retrospec- 
tive glance in the very glow of the clos- 
ing days. ‘The bare records reveal a 
most significant session, but it is even 
more significant if you can comprehend 
the subtle causes and the men who have 
brought about these results, which make 
very important pages of national history. 
It can be agreed, I believe, that the 
passage of the Isthmian Canal bill is the 
preeminent epoch-making event of the 
fifty-seventh congress. While the actual 
result brought its disappointment to the 
sturdy veteran Senator Morgan, who 
clung to hope of Nicaragua, with books 
and papers piled high on his desk until 
the last minute, the canal bill marks the 
actual beginning of a new era of Ameri- 
can commercial leadership. When I 
heard Congressman Hepburn make his 
speech in the house, after which the 
Nicaraguan bill was passed with a rush, 
it little occurred to me that this was the 
beginning rather than the close of one 
of the most notable legislative acts of 
any congress. 

Shortly after, came the offer of the 
Panama company to sell its ditch and 
right of way to the United States for $40,- 
000,000. The whole situation changed. 


It had become now a question for 
businessmen rather than diplomats or 
engineers. A shudder ran through the 
conservative senate. Public opinion was 
intrenched in favor of the Nicaraguan 
route, and it was this great occasion on 
which i think Senator Marcus A. Hanna 
gainec his well-earned laurels as a states- 
man. Like all successful men, he first 
found out what was right, and what was 
possible, and went after it. 

Mutterings of public complaint he 
heeded not, and when I saw him, during 
those trying hot days of last spring, 
going about early and late, regardless of 
his health or comfort, to reverse not only 
the action of the senate but the already 
recorded vote of the house, there was 
touch of the heroicin it. Almost single- 
handed he started, grounded and fixed 
in the justice and correctness of his 
business proposition. His great speech, 
characteristic of the man and the time, 
plain, lucid, business-like, logical, actu- 
ally changed more votes and reversed a 
more portentious tide of public senti- 
ment than any other speech ever de- 
livered in the senate. The eloquence of 
Webster and Clay could never have met 
the Panama proposition. It was a situa- 
tion that only long-experienced and well- 
seasoned business men could face. And 
the senate proved upon that occasion to 
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MADAME A. VON CALLENBERG, WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 


AUSTRIAN EMBASSY, AND HER BABY 





be not only the deliberative but the legis- 


lative body of the nation. No senate 
was ever stronger, saner and more cap- 
able than the fifty-seventh. 

True, it may be open to criticism con- 
cerning the delay of treaties; but the 
brilliant leadership of President Roose- 
velt has been marked in many of the 
important measures passed, even if there 
were treaties left over and things undone 
which many feel would have made the 
fifty-seventh congress a more complete 
success. And this is not a matter for 
purely partisan congratulation. The 
democratic senators have had an impor- 


tant influence in balancing 
matters; and the dissension 
in republican ranks has re- 
vealed an unimpeachable 
senatorial independence 
which is only amenable to 
the people direct. When 
Senator Hanna’s remarkable 
public career is noted in his- 
tory, even his blunt modesty 
cannot dim the luster of his 
achievement in connection 
with the passage of the Isth- 
mian Canal bill. 


Tae city has been filled 

with visitors, and that is 
when the congressman ‘‘gets 
busy;’’ the Daughters of the 
American Revolution were 
in session and the ‘‘spirit of 
*76’’ came with the first 
breath of spring. And a 
better natured lot of visitors 
and hosts never assembled. 
There was certainly an “open 
door’”’ atmosphere every- 
where. 


|X making a resume of what 

the fifty-seventh congress 
has accomplished, it is inter- 
esting to take a glimpse at 
the men who have been 
identified with the various measures 
which have been brought forth from the 
committee room and assembled on the 
floor as parts of machines made for 
public utility. The addition to the 
cabinet of a department of commerce 
and labor is preeminently constructive 
work, and in keeping with the march 
of events. Secretary Cortelyou took 
the place at the cabinet table so natur- 
ally that there was no feeling as of a 
‘‘new man,’’ but as of one who belonged 
there. Congress was slow in its appro- 
priation, and Secretary Cortelyou mod- 
estly exchanged desks with Secretary 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT LEVI ANTHONY OF WASHINGTON 


Loeb and remained in the White House beginning which bespeaks a healthful 
offices in a business-like way until he growth; and if there ever was a man who 
knew his department could pay its bills. fitted right into a cabinet position it was 
The department truly had that modest George Bruce Cortelyou. 
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Well I remember when the idea of the 
new cabinet department first crystalized, 
of riding down in a street car and talking 
about it with sturdy Senator Nelson. 
His keen blue eyes had a thoughtful 


SENATOR HANSBROUGH OF NORTH DAKOTA GIVES 
THE SNAP-SHOTTER A CHANCE 





look, and he chewed fast as he contem- 
plated the construction of an addition to 
the cabinet. His sturdy Norse nativity 
suggested first a broad foundation and 
permanent purpose, and when his final 
amendment providing a publicity clause, 





to cover the trusts, came, he chewed with 
more satisfaction than ever. Asa New 
England senator said: ‘‘When Senator 
Nelson chews a matter over, it is pretty 
well masticated.”’ 

IG-FRAMED men, like Senator Elk- 

ins, always impress one with broad 
ideas. Long ago he was calculating with 
real business acumen the problem of 
railroad rebates, and the Elkins law 
ought to strike deep at an «vil which is 
not only a menace to interstate com- 
merce, and the inherent constitutional 
rights of the individual, but to the rail- 
road as well. The interstate commerce 
commission will now have the power to 
enforce punishment for the flagrant acts 
which these reports have recorded. 
Senator Elkins spends a good deal of 
time in his committee room and operates 
largely on ‘‘strictly business lines.’’ 


WitH his fighting fund increased to 
half a million dollars, the sturdy 
little Attorney General Knox is going to 
enforce the Sherman anti-trust law along 
the most effective lines. Incorporated 
now in the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation acts, the whole 
power of the federal government can be 
brought to bear to control combinations 
that break the laws. Late at night and 
early in the morning has Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox pored over the phases of the 
trust question, with a purpose of attack- 
ing existing evils in the most effective 
and thoroughly constitutional manner. 
His whole pian of action seems to be to 
obtain results, rather than parley over 
paradoxical propositions and passionate 
feeling. 
Tae towering form of Congressman 
Littlefield in the house corridors 
brings to mind the anti-trust bill which 
passed the house, but failed in the senate. 
While it failed at this session, Mr. Little- 
field and his friends are still sanguine 








MLLE. IRENE DESPLANQUES, ONE OF THE FAIREST BRIDES OF THE WASHINGTON 
SEASON Photograph copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst 


On the evening of February 19, at the Russian embassy, Mlle. Desplanques became the bride of M. Alex- 
andre de Pavlow, the Russian minister to Korea. The engraving shows the Countess Cassini at the right 
of Mlle. Deslanques, and at her left two of the maids of honor. The bride’s mother stands in the doorway. 
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that they have touched a vital phase of 
the question which public sentiment will 
focus into a law before another session 
ends. The day the bill failed in the 
senate, Mr. Littlefield complacently ate 
two pieces of hot mince pie for lunch; 
he was cool, but his deep-set eyes and 
firm jaw indicated a purpose that means 
something when the Pine Tree state 
campaigner is aroused. The democratic 


COLONEL WILLIAM H. MICHAEL, CHIEF CLERK OF 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





senators who supported the measure 
made a move which they hope will count 
in their favor in the political campaign 
of 1904. 

HE removal of the tariff on coal of all 

kinds coming from foreign countries 
was the President’s suggestion, promptly 
acted upon as a first move toward trust 
control, rather than disturbing tariff 
legislation; and perhaps no bill was 
signed with more positive satisfaction, 


showing the purpose to meet squarely, 
as far as possible, the exigencies of the 
coal situation. This was where there 
were many millions with a ‘‘coal bill,’’ 
all having acommon and personal inter- 
est in national legislation. 


ECRETARY ROOT is serene over 

his general staff bill, which was passed, 
providing better means for the defense of 
the country and the mobilization of the 
army, and to give the secretary of war 
necessary expert assistance. In conjunc- 
tion with this, Congressman Dick’s 
militia bill, providing for a general orga- 
nization of the militia and making its 
services available for the government, 
was in line with the keen, progressive 
interest which Major Dick has always 
taken in militia matters. Congressman 
Dick has a long list of militia titles, all 
well earned and deserved; and the quick 
dispatch with which he secured the 
passage of the bill after it was under way 
has added to his laurels as a legislator. 


WITHIN eight minutes the senate 

passed the $80,000,000 naval appro- 
priation bill. There is no money ex- 
pended by the federal government with 
a more hearty public approval than that 
for the navy. The interest and enthusi- 
asm permeates voters in districts which 
may never hope to see a battleship; but 
they have pictures of Dewey on the wall. 
The growing demand for warships and 
men has been met by Senator Hale and 
Chairman Foss of the house committee. 
The latter is winning a world-wide repu- 
tation as a naval expert; and no navy 
will be more aggressively and effectively 
expanded 1n the next four years than that 
of the United States. These days of 
prosperity find Uncle Sam keeping pace 
with his people in spending money. It 
goes out in millions and billions — but 
this is a billion-dollar age. 
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ALEXANDER RAMSAY OF MINNESOTA, THE LAST OF THE CIVIL WAR GOVERNORS 
Though his years date from 1815, and his activities have been many and arduous, former Governor Ramsay 
is still vigorous, enjoying a hearty old agein his pleasant home in St. Paul. He was born in Pennsylvania 
and became a lawyer, making speeches for Harrison and Tyler in 1840. Pennsylvania sent him to congress, 
after which he became territorial governor of Minnesota, mayor of St. Paul, governor of the new state of 
Minnesota and United States senator from 1863 to 1875. He is now president of the Germania bank and 
a large land-holder. Mr. Ramsay was the first governor to respond to President Lincoln’s call for troops to 
put down the Rebellion, and he has lived to see all the other governors of that period pass away. But he is 
still far from the condition of the “last leaf” of Holmes’ funny, pathetic poem. 
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HE President’s appeal, after despatches 

received from Governor Taft, brought 
$3,000,000 for the Philippines and a re- 
adjustment of tariffs. ‘This for the peo- 
ple it was contended we were oppress- 
ing. The appeal, sent through Governor 
Taft, from all classes in the islands, was 
promptly and generously met. The visit 
of Governor Taft to the United States 


MAJOR THOMAS WILLIAM SYMONS, U. S. A. 


Major Symons graduated from West Point at 
the head of his class in 1874 and received his com- 
mission in the engineers corps. 
been located at Buffalo. 


Since 1895 he has 





did much to bring about a better under- 
standing of the vexatious insular posses- 
sions problem. Vice-Governor Luke 
Wright was right on the ground until 
the business was closed. ‘This generous 
policy toward the people of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines is without a 
parallel in the history of nations. The 
Hawaiian silver currency is to be re- 
deemed and appropriations made for 
the losses incidental to quelling the 
bubonic plague. 


REAT, generous Uncle Sam! The 
present congress was caught in a 
good-natured appropriating mood. Even 
Uncle ‘‘Joe’’ Cannon was mild mannered 
in his protests as the ‘‘pork barrels’’ 
rolled by and he realized that he was 
soon to take up the gavel. Secretary 
Wilson wears a ‘‘smile that won’t wear 
off’’ since he has $1,500,000 for a new 
building for the agricultural department, 
and says even his new span of Iowa colts 
have begun to feel their oats in conse- 
quence. 
HE two sessions have seen a large 
number of private bills passed. The 
river and harbor bill is as thick as a 
dictionary, with a shower of gold in 
every section. Private pension bills 
have thinned, and Commissioner Ware 
has been too busy to indite any more 
verse or woo the muse. The bunch of 
public buildings ordered predicates a 
building boom in Uncle Sam’s domain, 
where he will take up rights of owner- 
ship, instead of continuing as a tenant 
in the thriving, growing cities through- 
out the country, which are the real vital 
development reservoirs of industrial and 
commercial, as well as agrarian, resources 
of the nation. 
WHAT need of a bankruptcy law in 
these halcyon days! And yet the 
smooth face of Congressman Fowler was 
wrinkled and his necktie awry after a 
long session of his committee trying to 
provide a substitute for the Payne-Ald- 
rich bill. He and Congressman Lover- 
ing had pie together and stuck out for 
two per cent. on government deposits, 
while the senators asked only one and 
one-half per cezt., and the final confer- 
ence on Sunday of the banking and cur- 
rency committee necessarily caused a 
slump in church collections on that day. 
The purpose was to get the half-billion 
dollars locked up in government vaults 
into circulation with securities from 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR GEORGE CLEMENT PERKINS OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Perkins has just been reelected. He was a Maine farmer lad who began an independent career as acabin 
boy. He arrived in California in 1855, having come around Cape Horn as a sailor “before the mast.” With 
Yankee thrift he went into merchandising, turned from that to banking, milling, mining and shipping, in 
which he has been engaged for twenty-five years. He has been state senator and governor of California, pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Merchants Exchange and the San Francisco Art association and is a director of 
the California Academy of Sciences. He entered the senate in 1893, succeeding the late Leland Stanford, by 
appointment. After making a thorough canvass of the state he was in 189s elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of Senator Stanford. He was reelected in 1897, and again early in this year. 
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state, county and city lands, as well as 
that of the government, as pledges, and 
a paramount claim on the assets of the 
banks. 
ONGRESSMAN NEWLANDS, so 
prominent and active in passing the 
irrigation bill, is one of the house 


SENATOR PERKINS ‘LOOKS PLEASANT.” 





recruits who will take a seat in the senate. 
His promotion is well deserved and he 
will do honor to the state of Nevada. 
The irrigation bill with its provision for 
utilizing the proceeds of $9,000,000 from 
the sales of lands in developing irriga- 


tion, is right in line with the work of 
the fifty-seventh congress — expansion, 
development and aggressive progress. 
Mr. Newlands is said to have made 
1,492 irrigation speeches without taking 
even so much as a sip of water; now he 
will wear a senatorial toga of the demo- 
cratic brand, but with a distinction won 
in a republican congress and through 
republican votes. 

EEP in Uncle Sam’s pockets in dis- 

tributing all this wealth, the thought- 
ful statesman is not blind to the fact that 
there are serious questions to be met. 
The distribution of wealth has been the 
one disturbing problem of the world 
since the days of Adam -~and likely 
always will be. With this generous ex- 
pansion, there are some overlooked. 
Then trouble begins. In the great wave 
of prosperity, some get it in drops, others 
in waves, and that means more trouble. 
Acute observers note signs of unrest and 
the perils of prosperity. Some insist 
that it is a wave of socialism — but that 
is scarcely exact. The principles of 
Marx would scarcely suit the wide-awake 
and energetic American; but they call it 
socialism, and it is simply a confusion 
of terms. It’s the dangers of prosperity 
that face us,—the difficulty of getting 
adequate distribution of the favors of 
nature, God and man. 

It means a campaign of education for 
congress and people to enlighten them- 
selves on the rising issues—and this is 
no time for timidly shirking or evading. 
A member of the cabinet told me that 
if the real facts were known to the peo- 
ple there would be less dread among 
capitalists about ‘‘socialism’’ and less of 
the rabid imported article talked, but 
that cooler, saner and fairer American 
ideas of justice would prevail. There 
are not so many whispers now when the 
subjects of socialism and labor unions 
are brought up. __ As far as they are right 
they will prevail; but once trample in- 
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herent individual constitutional rights-— 

then look out. 

. amianneend of open doors, I was in- 
terested in hunting up the ‘‘door- 

keeper’ of the house. Down in the 


basement, through a winding passage, I 


found Mr. F. B. Lyon installed in a 
snug room. The word ‘‘door-keeper’’ 
scarcely indicates the importance of the 
post Mr. Lyons occupies. He has nearly 
300 appointments to fill, and has to 
possess the tactofa Talleyrand. Of the 
twenty-eight door-keepers, the fourteen 


FRANK G. BIGELOW, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE AND 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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old soldiers in the gallery are appointed 
for life. But one vacancy creates an 
avalanche of applications that requires a 
force of clerks and printed circulars to 
answer. Back of Mr. Lyon’s desk is a 
large, gilt-framed mirror surmounted by 
a pair of keys. The office has been held 
by a number of men who have become 
distinguished in national affairs. Colonel 


HORACE A. TAYLOR OF WISCONSIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 


UNITED STATES TREASURY SINCE 1897 


Samuel Donaldson and the present 
Congressman A. P. Brownlow held the 
position. In fact, Tennessee appears to 
have been the popular door-keepers’ state 
in early days. Mr. Lyon is from Cuba, 
New York, and served with the late Mr. 
Glenn seven years before he was promot- 
ed, on March 17, 1902; he is the youngest 
door-keeper the house ever had, being 
still in the thirties. The forty-three 





pages are a battalion that requires special 
attention, and the common title of the 
door-keeper has been grimly styled 
‘trouble clerk,’’ for that is where troubles 
are reported. The door-keepers are 
taxed to remember faces when a new 
congress comes in. Only recently a 
crank got in and took his seat beside the 
speaker before he was noticed, and this 
has occasioned stringent 
vigilance. The office of 
door-keeper is one of the 
few important elective offices 
of the house, and it is safe 
to say no more efficient and 
popular official ever served 
the house than Mr. Lyon. 
The new congress, with 
117 new members and two 
new delegates—one of whom 
is Prince Cupid of Hawaii, — 
counts a total of 386 in the 
active list, to say nothing of 
the scores of old members 
who have the privilege of the 
floor. Fifteen minutes be- 
fore and fifteen minutes after 
each session the floor is 
cleared, and the presence of 
an outsider is subtly felt as 
well as seen, when a stranger 
appears after a session is well 
under way. 
EST. VIRGINIA isa 
magic name in the roll 
call of states. It has come 
before the country in a very 
sunburst of prosperity. The 
picturesque mountains have indeed paid 
their tribute to the welfare of mankind. 
Originally a portion of one of the thir- 
teen colony-states—the Old Dominion, 
the mother of presidents—West Virginia 
remained comparatively an undiscovered 
country until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, during which time and 
since then the increase and development 
has been by Jéeaps and bounds, until no 
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state in the Union has shown a more 
marvelous record of industrial develop- 
ment in the great strides of the Steel Age 
than West Virginia. In making a trip 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio through the 
state, I was first enchanted by the beauty 
of the scenery. It invited a poetic spell, 


rugged and yet restful. The seamed and 
scarred sides of the gorges were sweating 
with the freshets of spring. ‘The great 
rock formations revealed the subtle 
magic of Nature’s harmony. Along the 
valleys were nestled quaint homes with 
large chimneys and spacious verandas. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JAMES HENDERSON BERRY OF ARKANSAS 
A native of Alabama, resident in Arkansas since his seventh year ; a lawyer; second lieutenant in the Confed- 
erate Army and lost a leg at Corinth ; member of the state legislature from 1866 to 1872, and speaker in 1874 ; 
judge of the circuit court in 1878 and governor in 1882. He entered the senate in 188s. 
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Here and there along the streams an 
old deserted mill, which brought to mind 


SAMUEL SIDNEY McCLURE, EDITOR OF McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
The man who has achieved one of the most conspicuous successes in the history 
of American magazine-making was born in Ireland and educated inIllinois. He 
is a graduate of Knox College, at Galesburg, and took everything the college 
held essential to his happiness, including the charming daughter of Professor 
Albert Hurd, who became Mrs. McClure in 1883, the year following Mr. McClure’s 

Following his success with the McClure newspaper syndicate, he 


graduation. 


founded the magazine that bears his name, branched out into book publishing, 
and has set a pace that, though hard to follow, is the best sort of an inspiration 
for younger publishers. 


stories of Henry Clay, the ‘“mill-boy of 
the slashes,’’ and the early days of the 
Great Compromiser. But even so high 
and rugged, the mountains silvered with 
cascades rushing to greet the swift rivers, 
there was always a streak of fertile valley 
farm-land in view. Now the mountains 





have given out riches of coal, iron, oil, 
and a varied array of mineral wealth 


which has as yet 
only been touched 


at the fringe. The 
coal, iron, oil and 
limestone lying so 


close together have 
made West Virginia 
initially the great 
industrial laboratory 
of the Steel Age. 
The _ castle-capped 
peaks look down 
upon the valley, and 
with the early ver- 
dure of spring are 
pluming for spring 
and summer’s festal 
seasons. Out of 
these ragged moun- 
tains come the long 
lines of gravity rail- 
roads—an industrial 
‘shoot the chutes.’’ 
From the sides of 
these mountains is 
poured the wealth of 
black diamonds for 
shipment,— perhaps 
direct to the sea- 
board for export 
trade—coal to New- 
castle; maybe on to 
concentrate into that 
essence of steel 
wealth—coke— coke 
that has out-heated 
the very conception 
of Dante’s Inferno 
according to the Fah- 
renheit standard. 
Friezed along the mountains are red- 
tongues of flame, which tell in the glare 
of midnight and noon-day the story of 
the American industrial conquest in the 
Steel Age. The long rows of solid mason- 
ry are the black diamond treasure vaults, 
—granaries of the mountains’ crops. 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT REED SMOOT OF UTAH 
He is forty-two years old, over six feet tall—a fine figure of a man; a strong republican; a Mormon but not 
polygamist nor a believer in polygamy; a successful manufacturer and business-man. He was elected by the 
votes of Mormon and non-Mormon members. He was in Washington during the last days of the closing 
session and made a good impression. At fourteen he entered a woolen mill. Six years later he was its 
superintendent, and since been at its head. It is now the largest woolen mill west of the Mississippi. 
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TTENTION is once more directed 

toward China, because of reports that 
the Boxers are again in the field, menac- 
ing the peace of the ancient empire and 
the safety of foreigners resident there. 
It is interesting to recall that some of 
America’s most distinguished diplomatic 
triumphs have been achieved in the far 
East, most notable of all Secretary John 
Hay’s magnificent leadership of the 
negotiations whereby the imprisoned 
legations were saved and China’s na- 
tional entity was preserved, after the 
recent great 
Boxer insur- 
rection. And 
speaking of 
that affair, 
there was one 
American in 
it whose ser- 
vices, though 
of the great- 
est value, are 
too little 
known to his 
countrymen. 
I allude to 
Robert M. 
McWade, our 
consul at 
Canton. One 
of the Nation- 
al’s friendsin 
China, Mrs. 
Alice Hamil- 
ton Rich of Canton, at the National’s 
request obtained a good snapshot photo- 
graph of Consul McWade and set down 
some facts concerning his services to 
America and the world generally in the 
pursuit of his official duties. Mrs. Rich 
writes: 

“Mr. McWade has, during his three years of service 
at this trying and responsible post, accomplished more 
than all of his predecessors. Ever since the advent of 
clerical and other Christian missionaries and of busi- 
ness representatives of the fan kwei—“‘foreign devils” 
religious quarrels have arisen resulting in desperate 


and bloody clan fights. Many thousands of lives have 
thus been lost and an untold amount of valuable prop- 


ROBERT M. MC WADE, UNITED STATES CONSUL AT CANTON, CHINA 


erty destroyed, village contending against village, and 
walled towns against border villages. The unhappy 
discussions others began were made more virulent and 
bitter by the unjustifiable interference, often at the 
most inopportune seasons, of Christian missionaries 
in cases that were purely Chinese and of an absolutely 
secular character. The mandarins, civil and military, 
were also in that way drawn into the hateful and bloody 
turmoil. It will not, therefore, be wondered at that 
cities, towns and villages were in turn beseigers and 
beseiged and; that the missionaries who kept true to 
their life of duty, by preaching Christ crucified and the 
love He bears for all mankind, were often confounded 
with the French missionaries who, acting as political 
pioneers in certain localities,were not infrequently pro- 
vocative of bitter and bloody strife. So it was that 
unjustly all missionaries fell under the popular bane and 
many lost their lives. Through his shrewd diplomacy 
and persistent,un- 
tiring efforts Con- 
sul McWade in 
duced the French 
Consul at Canton 
and the French 
bishop of the pro- 
vinces of Kwang- 
tung and K wangsi 
to agree to a series 
of missionary reg- 
ulations which he 
had carefully 
drawn up and to 
which he had pre- 
viously gained the 
hearty approval 
of the leading 
American and 
British Christian 
missionaries in 
his consular juris- 
diction. The 
prompt promul- 
gation and strin- 
gent enforcement 
of those regula- 
tions _ specified, 
brought about a 
wholesome 
change. Mission- 
aries were respect- 
ed; Christian converts and heathen lived in comity; 
cruel and bloody clan fights were less frequent. The 
viceroy and the governors of the provinces and all the 
mandarins from the highest to the lowest soon saw 
and admired the salutary effect of Consul McWade’s 
missionary regulations and shortly thereafter proclama- 
tions were issued commending them to the officials and 
the people, native and foreign, and extolling the cour- 
age and sagacity of the American consul. The Wai- 
Wu-Pu (Chinese Foreign Office) took a similar course 
and the Emperor Kwang issued an imperial edict 
conferring on Consul McWade the high distinction 
of the Order of the Double Dragon, the Golden Star 
of China, in recognition of his work. 

“Mr. Wade’s consular jurisdiction embraces the 
vast provinces of Kwangtung, K wangsi and Yunnan— 
a stretch of territory of over 170,000 square miles, with 
a population of 86,000,000. He enjoys the proud dis- 
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tinction of being the first foreign consul 
through whose efforts in 1900, after the 
Boxer massacres, the claims of the mis- 
sionaries and their converts for damages 
to missions and other property, amount- 
ing to a large sum, were paid promptly 
by the Chinese authorities. Through 
his remarkable popularity with the 
native officials and people he has mate- 
rially advanced American commercial 
interests. Allinfringments of American 
trademarks he has indefatigably inves- 
tigated and detected, causing the severe 
punishment of the guilty persons and 
the issuance by the viceroy and other 
high authorities of proclamations for- 
bidding all infringements of American 
trademarks and copyrights. His most 
notable achievements in that direction 
were the Standard Oil prosecutions, the 
delinquents having filled tins bearing 
the Standard Oil brand with Russian 
and other inferior oils. The loss to this 
corporation footed up over $6,000 a day 
until this practice was ended effectually 
by Mr. McWade’s decisive action. The 
extent of the trade of the Standard Oil 
company, in Canton alone, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that the twenty 
merchants belonging to the Kerosene 
Oil Guild of Canton handle over $700,- 
ooo worth of it monthly. 

“As an evidence of Mr. McWade’s 
popularity it may be mentioned that he 
is the president, and the only foreign 
member, of the famous Five O’Clock 
Club of China, an organization of the 
leading civil and military mandarins of 
south China. He is also the chairman 
of ‘an association of American and 
British merchants and high native offi- 
cials and bankers for the erection and 
maintainance of a college for Chinese in Canton, the 
site of which has been purchased by him of the impe- 
rial government.” 


R. LEE De FOREST, a young 
American, is the inventor of the 
system of wireless telegraphy which has 
recently been adopted by the United 
States Navy Department in preference 
to that developed by Marconi. During 
the navy department tests, which were 
conducted under the direction of a 
special board of officers, of which Lieu- 
tenant Arnold was chairman, Dr. De 
Forest sent to President Roosevelt the 
following wireless message, or aerogram 
as it is called: 
“I have the honor to send you the first 
greetings by an American wireless tele- 


MADAME SHEN, WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE CHINESE LEGATION, 
AND HER BABY 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


graph system from Annapolis Naval 
Academy to Washington, with the convic- 
tion that within eighteen months we shall 
do the same from Manila, via Hawaii to 
California.” 


This latter clause gave to the world its 
first knowledge of what is undoubtedly 
destined to take rank as one of the most 
important projects of the century. That 
the plan is not exactly a new one, how- 
ever, is attested by the fact that long 
before trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphy 
was publicly demonstrated, Dr. De For- 
est had completed plans for an elaborate 
system of gigantic power stations, to 
serve as links in a chain spanning the 
Pacific. Two of the stations — one in 
the Philippines near Manila, and the 
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other on the northernmost of the Hawaii- 
an group—will far exceed in power those 
in existence today for - trans-Atlantic 
work. Indeed, the range from Manila to 
Honolulu is the longest and most diffi- 
cult in the world. 

A smaller station will be erected at 
Hongkong, China, to work with the one 


DR. LEE DE FOREST, MARCONI’S AMERICAN RIVAL 





at Manila. At the Chinese terminal the 
towers will be but 175 feet high, while 
at the Manila and Honolulu stations the 
steel masts will rise to a height of 250 
feet. The American terminal will be 
located near the southern end of the 
peninsula of lower California and will be 
fitted with towers 2to feet high. The 
four stations will cost, all told, $182,000. 
Of this sum, $25,000 has been allowed 
for the terminal ‘at Hongkong; $56,000 
each for the installations at Manila and 
Hawaii and $45,000 for the California 


WASHINGTON 


plant. It is hoped that it will be possi- 
ble, in the transmission of messages, to 
maintain a regular speed of twenty-eight 
words per minute between the Chinese 
and American terminals. 

Dr. De Forest, the inventor of this 
marvelous wireless system, is only twenty- 
nine years of age. After leaving his boy- 
hood home in Iowa, he worked his way 
through Yale, where he studied electrical 
oscillation for six years and won the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He 
next took up practical electrical work in 
Chicago, and it was while thus engaged, 
in 1901, that he conducted his first out- 
door experiments. He first attracted 
the attention of the officials of the na- 
tional government during the naval 
maneuvers on the New England coast 
in the summer of 1902. He seized the 
opportunity to establish several wireless 
stations on the coast, and so successful 
were they in their operation that they 
were forthwith purchased by the United 
States Signal Corps. 


NCLE SAM thinks well of his army, 
but he believes it can be improved. 
Hence the Army War College, a new 
feature of the military establishment of 
the United. Its corner-stone was laid 
in the old Arsenal grounds at Washing- 
ton on February 21. President Roose- 
velt, Secreatry Root and Major General 
Young, who is soon to succeed Lieuten- 
ant General Miles in command of the 
army, made addresses. The President 
congratulated the country upon the 
establishment of the college, as an indi- 
cation that the army is to have the best 
and fullest means of preparing in times 
of peace for the problems of war. Secre- 
tary Root explained that the college is 
rather a growth than a departure, adding: 
‘‘It is a natural and necessary develop- 
ment of the views with which General 
Grant established the artillery school at 
Fort Monroe, General Sherman estab- 
lished the infantry and cavalry school at 
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Fort Leavenworth, and 
General Sheridan establish- 
ed the school of application 
for cavalry.and light artil- 
lery at Fort Riley. Follow- 
ing the same policy, an 
engineers’ school of applica- 
tion, aschool of sub-marine 
defense, and an army medi- 
cal school were afterward 
established. All of these 
institutions were practically 
suspended during the war 
with Spain and in the Phil- 
ippines. 

‘‘When the time came for 
their reestablishment it had 
become evident that not 
merely restoration, but an 
advance and enlargement of 
military education were de- 
manded by the enlargement 
of our army, the advance 
and greater complexity of 
military science, the in- 
creased proportion of offi- 
cers who had not the bene- 
fit of a West Point educa- 
tion, and the wider range of 
military problems which the 
possibilities of our national 
growth force upon our at- 
tention. The growth of 
separate institutions had 
reached a point where their 
efficiency could be increased 
and the results of their work 
could be utilized best by 
bringing them into relation 
as parts of a general system 
of military education under 
the inspection and super- 
vision of a single co-ordina- 
ting and controlling body 
and by supplementing their 
work with a post-graduate 


course which should-carry their best men 
onward along the lines of research and 
of thought by which experience and 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE ON THE SUNNY PACIFIC SLOPE 
A LIVELY GALLOP DOWN A MOUNTAIN STAGE ROAD 





LICK OBSERVATORY, THE FAMOUS ASTRONOMICAL 
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theory combine to the making of skillful 
commanders of armies. 
‘Such a system the army is now put- 
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ting in force as rapidly as possible. The 
controlling and directing body is the 
war college board, consisting of five 
officers of rank, specially detailed, and 
the chief of engineers, the chief of artil- 
lery, the superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy and the com- 
mandant of the Leavenworth school, all 
under the presidency of that gallant, 
experienced, and able soldier, Major 


MRS. FAIRBANKS, PRESIDENT OF THE D.A.R. 
The Daughters reelected the wife of the senior senator from Indiana at their 
annual meeting in Washington. The picturesque event of the meeting was the 

raising of a flag on the site of D. A. R. hall, to be built at a cost of $500,000. 











General Samuel B. M. Young. Under 
their direction the school at Fort Leaven- 
worth has been reestablished and re- 
organized as a general service and staff 
college, with the school at Fort Riley as 
an accessory school of application. The 
special service schools have been re- 
established. A system of schools has 
been established at the principal ports 
and is being extended to all the consider- 
able posts of the 
country, under 
which a compulsory 
course, following a 
prescribed curricu- 
lum, is required 
from all junior offi- 
cers. It is the de- 
sign of the board, 
already provided by 
general orders, that 
the best men from 
the post schools 
shall be graded up 
to the Leavenworth 
college and the 
special service 
schools shall be 
graded up to the 
post-graduate course 
of the war college, 
there to study and 
confer upon the 
great problems of 
national defense, of 
military science and 
of responsible com- 
mand. The courses 
of instruction in all 
the schools at all 
stages are in the 
highest degree prac- 
tical, as well as 
theoretical, and 
military aptitude, 
tested by the exer- 
cise of actual com- 
mand, will hold a 
leading place in the 
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determination of merit. To the men 
thus sifted out from the great mass of 
officers by the demonstration of superior 
intelligence and devotion to their pro- 
fession, the commader-in-chief will 
naturally turn for details to important 
service and promotion to higher rank. 

‘‘Membership in the War College will 


BEN WILKINS OF ASHLAND, WISCONSIN 
Mr. Wilkins, a veteran in the telegraph service, has 
found time also to write and publish a book telling 
the story of his experiences in a canoe trip down the 
Mississippi, and to contribute verses to many period- 
icals. 





mean honor and opportunity. In its 
confidential archives will be garnered 
the results of the best thought of the 
army, and in the continuous existence 
of the institution, always changing in its 
elements as men come and go, but 
remaining itself unchanged, will be 
found continuity of knowledge, of 
thought, and of military policy always 
available for practical uses under the 
supervision of the general staff, of which 
the War College board will form a part.”’ 


F the United States of America owes 

any man in the diplomatic service a 
special debt of gratitude it is Henry W. 
White, secretary of the legation in Lon- 
don. He is one of those big-brained, 
jovial, and modest men of affairs, who 
make friends and obtain results. Known 
to every one of political prominence in 
London, he is the trusted arbiter in 
many important matters and is diplo- 
matic in the broadest sense; he talks 
but little, except at the dinner table, 
where he is an idea] host. When we 
heard of Premier Balfour calling him 
‘‘Harry,’’ and other European diplo- 
matic celebrities using the same cor- 
dial title, I concluded he was getting on 
pretty well. He is always busy, and no 
man has given the diplomatic service 
more thorough and conscientious study. 
Beginning at Venice, over twenty years 
ago, he was later transfered to London, 
and, although officially out of the service 
for a few years, he was during that time 
sent to England on a special mission 
from Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. White entertain largely 
at their home in Whitehall Gardens, an 
historic old place near where Queen 
Elizabeth lived. ‘The Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, one of Queen Alexandra’s most 
intimate friends, lives near by. Many 
Americans friends call at the White 
home, leave cards with names only — 
no London address, anticipating of 
course that Mr. White can find out 
where every American stops who arrives 
in London. With a salary of $2,500, he 
spends many times that amount in look- 
ing after the interests in his charge at his 
own expense. He is in the service be- 
cause he is eminently fitted for it, and 
because he loves it. The cne great cry- 
ing need of the American embassy in 
London is a building of its own. The 
embassy is in cramped quarters on Vic- 
toria street, on a lease which subjects it 
to removal at short ‘frotice. With all the 
invaluable archives exposed to fire, and 











JUDGE ALTON BROOKS PARKER OF NEW YORK, A DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY . 
Mr. Parker is chief justice of the court of appeals of New York state, to which office he was elected in 1897. 
The democratic party leaders appear to agree upon the wisdom of naming a New York man, and Judge 
Parker has been widely endorsed in that connection,— South, East and West. 
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with inadequate quarters, it is certainly 
curious that third and fourth-rate powers 
can own ground and buildings for their 
legations in London, and the United 
States be still a ‘‘renter.’’ The legation 


is filled with papers of great historical 


“ 
AMERICA’S YOUNGEST NEWSPAPER-WOMAN”’ 


Miss Helen Hannen, daughter of the editor of 
the Evening Record, Traverse City, Michigan, 
is at twelve years of age a reporter and assis- 
tant editor for her father’s paper. Her English 
is terse and clean, and her work has already 
attracted attention outside her home city. 





value to Americans. ‘The knob is in 
the center of the door; the entrance is 
through a dark hall. During the tourist 
season, the writing table is covered with 
letters. ‘There are all sorts of demands 
upon the secretary, but through it all Mr. 
White maintains a cool head and poise 
that has justly entitled him to a high 
rank in the diplomatic service. 
THE election of officers, which takes 
place every two years, has an effect 
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of keeping matters in active motion no 
the house side. Rev. Dr. Couden, the 
blind chaplain of the house, is a candi- 
date for the office of chaplain of the 
senate, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the retirement of Dr. Milburn. There 
was some surprise among the members 
of the house when the announcement 
was made of his desire to leave. 

‘‘Why should you want to leave such 
a bed of roses and such a beautiful flower 
garden as the house of representatives? 
Here where you can bask in the sunny 
glow of the great activities of the nation 
—to go to the senate?’’ This was the 
burden of Uncle ‘‘Joe’’ Cannon’s regret 
to the chaplain. 

“Well,” said the chaplain, with a 
smile, ‘‘you know people stay longer in 
the cemetery than in flower gardens. ”’ 


AS early as 6a. m., during the radiant 

March mornings at the close of the 
session, Congressman ‘‘Cy’’ Sulloway 
and Congressman Wood of California 
were to be seen roaming about the Capi- 
tol grounds, waiting for the continuous 
session to assemble. 

“It’s just like getting up and looking 
over a good farm,”’ said the tall man 
from New Hampshire. 

‘‘What kind of a crop do you think 
you would grow here?’’ asked the man 
from the Golden State, sarcastically, 
thinking of the banana trees on Balboa’s 
shore. 

‘‘Crops? Why hay, of course, you hay- 
seed. With this diet of forty-minute 
roll calls going: on continuously, night 
and day, we neéd a steering committee. 
And some better steers are needed just 
now more’n anything else.’’ 

The wind sighed through ‘‘Cy’s’”’ 
whiskers as he meditated, seeking the 
real point of the joke. 

‘*Well, if this goes on another session, 
I think we’ll try raising a little hell on 
this plot of ground next winter.”’ 














In the Shadow of Lachesis 


By ALBERT LATHROP LAWRENCE 


IGHT comes swiftly in the forests 
‘of the Manistee. There is a mo- 
ment when the soft light of day seems 
temporarily clouded, but instead of re- 
covering its mellow tones it is quickly 
followed by an inky blackness that oblit- 
erates everything. Alling felt this mo- 
ment when he tossed aside the stray 
newspaper which had come into the 
primitive home, wrapped about some 
parcels from Parker’s. He had been 
reading, but now he walked to the open 
door, and, with one hand pushed above 
his head along the rude, unpainted cas- 
ing, braced himself while he stood in 
the opening, his weight falling on one 
foot, before which the other was crossed 
and lifted to rest easily on the toe of his 
heavy boot. 
‘“‘Where’s Minty?’’ the man asked 
presently, turning to his wife, who was 
beginning preparations for their evening 
meal. Absorbed with forebodings of 
the time when the forest, and with it 
the deer, should vanish before the de- 
mands of wealth-hunting men, there had 
crept into his mind the consciousness of 
but a single presence beside his own in 
the solitary hut that had long been home 
for three. 


‘“‘T guess if y’u look sharp along the 


‘ path to Parker’s y’u ’Il see her comin’ 
purtty soon. She’s had time ’nough to 
go an’ come. She went more’n three 
hours ago. I forgot to tell y’u to get 
sody when y’u went this mornin’; an’ 
we can’t make no biscuit ’thout sody. 
Minty ’lowed she hadn’t b’en to Park- 
er’s in a month, an’ was glad of ’n ex- 
cuse.”’ 

‘“‘T hope she’ll get past the gully before 


it turns dark,’’ said the guide and hunter, 
resuming the easy position in the door. 
“*It’s a bad place to cross in the night. 
She hain’t got no lantern,’’ he added, 
seeing the one she sometimes carried 
hanging from a peg in the wall. His 
tone and manner showed less worry for 
the girl than his words otherwise would 
convey. In the main he knew Minty 
was able to care for herself. 

“I see Ike over on Indian Run to- 
day,”’ continued Alling presently; ‘ ‘‘an’ 
he ’lowed he might drop in towards eve- 
nin’. He’s purtty much discouraged, 
too. Says we’ve either got to give up 
gunnin’ an’ go to work in a loggin’ 
camp, or move along o’ the sun beyond 
the lake.’’ 

There was hopelessness in his words 
that smote his wife. She stopped sud- 
denly in her work and looked at him. . 

‘**Y’u’ve b’en over to the camp ag’in,”’ 
said she, in tones of provocation. 

‘“*T was there yeste’day,’’ he acknow!l- 
edged, half-sheepishly. 

“‘That’s right; Iwouldtoo. If there’s 
any place ’at ’d harry up bad feelin’s an’ 
make me sick I’d go right there. I’d 
go there an’ live, I would!’’ 

‘*Meg, I can’t help it!’’ cried the man 
in real distress. I can’t seem to keep 
away. An’ it’s jes’ like a blow across 
my back ever’ time one of them great 
trees comes tumblin’ down. I don’t 
want ’o be there, an’ yet I can’t help 
wanderin’ off that way when I’m in the 
woods. Somethin’ seems to draw me. 
They’ve cleared a place nigh as far as 
y’u can seé, an’s workin’ this way all the 
time—There’s Minty now.”’ 

A girl of about twenty, a little above 
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the average height, appeared where the 
path lost itself in a crook in the pine 
forest, a hundred yards from the house. 
She came swiftly out of the descending 
gloom, her head erect, her hat swinging 
in one hand, her fluffy, yellow hair blow- 
ing about her brows, her breath short, 
and her face flushed with the haste she 
had made in the last few minutes. She 
had a fine lithe figure, and her move- 
ments were full of grace and beauty. 

‘*Was y’u lookin’ for me, uncle?’’ she 
called, with the joy of youth, when but 
half way to the house. 

**Not lookin’ ’xactly,’’ returned All- 
ing. ‘*Ike’s comin’ over ’s evenin’ an’ 
I ‘lowed y’u’d like to know it a bit be- 
fore hand. Or mebbe y’u’ve seen him 
sence I have?’’ 

‘*T ain’t seen him,’’ answered Minty, 
unmoved by the banter in her uncle’s 
tones. 

She pushed by him through the door- 
way and placed the cubical package of 
soda on the table with a glance at the 
woman getting supper. She half ex- 
pected some complaint about her tardi- 
- ness, but there was none. A little guilty 
feeling made the girl wait humbly fora 
duty to be assigned her, and then she 
fell to with a will. 

Minty’s position in the house was an 
unusual one. She was an orphan and 
niece of Alling’s first wife, who had been 
dead six or eight years. She had lived 
with her uncle ever since she could re- 
member. Alling had vaguely felt that 
he hazarded the peace of his home when 
he brought this second wife into it; but 
the girl had proved herself one never to 
give or make trouble. She recognized, 
as it were, intuitively, this woman’s right 
here; and the reserve put upon herself 
but nourished and strengthened the 
hope which became the passionate and 
all determining force in her life. 

Naturally quiet, Minty was not at all 
morose. On occasion she would break 
into the greatest animation, and the 


, 
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mood being on her, she would lead all 
with vivacious wit and rollicking spirit. 
Though living with others her world was 
strangely apart from them. There were 
in the house a score of books, mostly 
second-rate novels and impossible ro- 
The greater number of these 
had belonged to Minty’s mother, but 
new ones had. occasionally been added 
by sportsmen who would leave behind 
such of their luggage as had served its 
purpose once and would never be re- 
quired again. 

Minty had read these books many 
times. From them all of her knowledge 
of the outside world not gained from the 
infrequent visitor had been derived. 
They had given her the material of which 
day-dreams are made, and had taught 
her to fashion it to the end that many 
an idle hour had been turned into light 
and joy, not entirely freed, however, 
from some uneasiness and an increasing 
discontent. With them rested the re- 
sponsibility for a certain desire which 
had grown within the girl’s mind till it 
dominated her being, and which as yet 
remained unfulfilled. 

Minty was easily swayed by emotion, 
and though her lot was among the rough- 
est in life, her sensibilities had not been 
seriously blunted. The sight of suffer- 
ing always moved her strongly. She 
had however, an easy faculty of putting 
unpleasant things out of mind if she 
could once turn her back upon them. 
Did a task promise to bring pain she 
would put off performing it from day to 
day, hoping that eventually she would 
escape it entirely. The present moment 
outweighed the entire future. 

“Four plates?’’ questioned Alling’s 
wife, as she saw the number Minty had 
placed onthetable. ‘‘What’s that fur?’’ 

‘Ike will be here before we get 
through,’’ answered the girl, lifting the 
last plate and pausing; at a sign from 
the other she would return it to the shelf. 
But the older woman merely gave a toss 
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of the head which was interpreted as an 
assent, and the plate remained where 
Minty had placed it. 

‘Sam, supper’s ready,’’ called the 
wife, and Minty disappeared into the 
dark of an adjoining room from whence 
she presently returned with hair a little 
smoothed and a fresh ribbon at her 
throat. 

A lamp had been lighted and its flame 
brought out the picturesque points in 
the rudely finished interior. Trophies 
of the hunt were numerous. Alling’s 
rifle stood in one corner, and before it, 
curled on a bear’s skin, was Alling’s 
faithful dog. The animal bestirred it- 
self now, lifted a muzzle and looked 
toward the door. The patter of paws 
was heard coming up the steps, and be- 
yond, the heavier tread of a man. 

‘Jes’ in time, Ike,’’ shouted Alling. 
‘We was lookin’ for y’u. Set down an’ 
have somethin’,’-—and he waved him 
to the place that had been made ready. 

Lowden put his gun in the corner be- 
side the other, and with glances at the 
women, first and last at Minty, took the 
seat assigned him. He was younger than 
Alling, very tall and very lean of flesh. 
The men talked of the woods, the game, 
the disappearance of the forest, and of 
promising new fields. Ike addressed all 
remarks to his host, but his eyes were 
oftenest on Minty’s face. When he 
spoke of his errand to the supply store 
at the end of the path, Minty gave voice 
to her first words since the scanty salu- 
tation at his coming. 

‘*Parker’s got a new man workin’ for 
him,’’ she said with a brightening of 
the eyes. ‘‘An’ he’s got a talkin’ ma- 
chine—something he calls—well, it 
sounded like he said photograph; but it 
wasn’t that. It talks and sings and plays 
music jes’ like you was to a concert! 
My! it made me feel as if I was in some 
other world—New York or London.”’ 

‘*What for lookin’ feller was the new 
clerk?’’ Ike enquired. ‘‘Seems to me 


Parker’s tryin’ a good many new hands. 
He had a new feller bout the las’ time 
I was in.”’ 

‘‘He’s got a mustache,”’ said Minty, 
—‘‘a black one. He’s good size, but 
you ‘wouldn’t say he was tall. He’s 
good lookin’. He’s young—’bout 
twenty-five, I guess.”’ 

‘The’ ain’t a scar on the back o’ his 
right hand, be the’?’’ asked Ike. 

‘‘Yes—I see it when he held some 
perfumery for me to smell!”’ 

‘*He’s b’en there six or more weeks. 
He’s the feller I saw when I was in las’ 
time, though I didn’t hear nothin’ ’bout 
no talkin’ machine. Parker called him 
John.”’ 

“John Durry—that’s his name; 
Parker, he introduced me,’’ said the girl 
excitedly. ‘‘The talkin’ machine is 
newer than the clerk is, I guess, if you’ve 
seen him before, ’cause that ’jes come 
this week.’’ And Minty led the conver- 
stion for a time, recounting and explain- 


_ing, and vainly trying to realize the mar- 


velous performances of the instrument 
for the benefit of her listeners. 

Lowden left early because of his er- 
rand to Parker’s. As he stood in the 
door with some reluctance to be gone, 
Alling spoke to his niece, who was mov- 
ing about the room doing something that 
was as yet hardly apparent. 

“If y’u’re goin’ a piece with Ike y’u 
better take the lantern,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
al’ays a leetle afeared o’ the gully come 
night.” . 

. “T don’t know as Ike wants me to go 
with him,’’ returned Minty, shortly. 
‘He ain’t said nothin’ ’bout it.” 

‘“*Hain’t I?’’ questioned Ike rather 
awkwardly. ‘Well, I thought y’u knew 
anyway. Y’ugen’ally does go a piece 
with me.”’ 

The girl took down the lantern and 
lighted it, and then, drawing a knitted 
scarf about her shoulders, followed Low- 
den and his dog into the forest: They 
walked along the path in silence for a 
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time, the light of the lantern causing 
shadows of themselves and the forest to 
sway and swing about in fantastic shapes. 
Where the path was wide enough Low- 
den tried to walk by the side of Minty, 
but he ever kept a little in advance. 
He was the first to speak and then it 
was something very commonplace about 
his dog; after this a longer silence en- 
sued, lasting till they reached the gully. 

Lowden paused on reaching the tree 
which had been felled to bridge the ra- 
vine. Minty held her lantern aloft and 
tried to peer beneath it across the gully. 
She waited for Ike to proceed along the 
prostrate tree; his dog was already half 
way over. Alling’s dog, which had fol- 
lowed them, pushed his muzzle into the 
girl’s hand, as if recognizing for their 
part they went no farther. Ike cleared 
his throat. 

“I’m goin’ ’way to be gone some 
time,’’ he said, a little roughly to hide 
the feeling he was ashamed to show. 
“Your uncle an’ me thinks we better 
move in the spring, an’ I’m goin’ to 
hunt up a place where they ain’t cuttin’ 
off the timber, an’ where the’s better 
huntin.’ I may be back soon, an’ may 
be gone all winter. I don’ know’s 
y’u’ve changed towards me. An’ if y’u 
hain’t, when it comes time to leave for 
good an’ all, I want we should be mar- 
ried, if y’u will give the word. I ain’t 
good ’nough for y’u, Minty. But y’u 
know how I feel towards y’u. I’ll take 
good care on yu. I ain’t oneto ’buse or 
cuss much, or say cross words—”’ 

**You’ve always b’en good to me, 


Ike,”’ said the girl, as he hesitated.’ 


She had placed the lantern so they both 
stood in shadow. When Ike talked to 
her like this she preferred not to see his 
face. If it was dark he seemed more 
like the lovers in the books she had read. 

Minty had never had any lover but 
Ike. Long ago in her most despondent 
moment she had told herself that she 
should never have a lover, and then Ike 


had surprised her with his heart’s story. 

It had been haltingly told in a few 
words, nearly two years ago. She had 
never thought of him in that light be- 
fore, he was so much older than she; 
but swayed by his emotion, and her own 


‘desire, when his hand found hers in 


the dark, she had taken it and said that 
she ‘‘cared’’ too. For the moment 
Minty had really thought her feeling was 
for Ike, and afterwards she could not 
give him the pain of correcting her mis- 
take. Besides, the new situation fed her 
fancy, and she liked it. 

‘‘T don’t know as I have changed any 
towards you,’’ Minty went on. ‘‘Ever 
since you told me that you cared for me 
that night you found me in the hollow, 
I’ve meant to marry you sometime, an’ 
I don’t know but next spring is jes’ as 
good as any.”’ 

Perhaps Minty would have liked Ike 
better had he been one to act his affec- 
tion for her. She had never put out of 
mind certain contrasts between this 
lover of hers and the ones she knew in 
the books. Certainly her fancy would 
have been more complete had he in- 
dulged in some show of sentiment. Ike 
had never once kissed her. 

‘‘Well, next spring it is then,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m much ’bliged for y’ur 
comin’ so fur with me.’’? He moved to- 
ward the log that spanned the gully. 
‘**Goodby,’’ he added. 

‘‘Goodby,’’ returned Minty, and they 
parted without so much as a hand clasp. 
She went to one side and held aloft the 
lantern so the light would fall on the log 
and not throw Ike’s shadow in the wa 
of his feet. 

Then she called her dog and they re- 
turned slowly along the path to the frame 
house in the woods. Her thoughts were 
not long of Ike and his going away. He 
was commonly gone a week at a time, 
and once or twice his absences had been 
prolonged foramonth. Till next spring 
seemed scarcely longer. Besides, her 
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visit to Parker’s in the afternoon had 
given her no end of material for thought ; 
and at last she fell asleep, her mind full 
of John Durry and the talking machine. 

Parker was well pleased with his new 
clerk. The young man was sober, faith- 
ful and a jolly entertainer with story, or 
trick at legerdemain, which he had 
picked up in the larger cities of the East. 
Thus gifted, he had quickly become a 
favorite with his employer’s patrons. 

Durry had seen little of forest life be- 
fore coming into the lake region, and it 
was a joy to him, when off duty, to 
roam through the woods with a gun un- 
der his arm and a fancy in his mind that 
he was stalking some great game. The 
second day after Minty’s visit to Parker’s 
the two came upon each other suddenly 
where the girl was picking blackberries 
in a little glen two miles from home. 

There was no hunting done after that 
—though for that matter there had been 
none before; but there were no more 
berries picked, either, and previously 
Minty had gathered ten quarts. Durry 
told her stories of the city, of his: pre- 
vious life, and withal made himself very 
companionable. He openly admired the 
girl’s beauty, and when they came to de- 
part he accompanied her as far as the 
path that led to Parker’s, carrying the 
pail which she had filled, leaving her en- 
cumbered with only a little empty bas- 
ket. He would have gone all the way 
home with her, but Minty convinced 
him of the danger in crossing the gully 
after nightfall; and the sun already 
rested on the horizon. 

After repeating his invitation to come 
to the store and listen to some new mu- 
sic which he had received for the phon- 
ograph, and after she had renewed her 
directions about the path which would 
lead him most directly to Parker’s, they 
parted. A certain lingering in their 
adieus promised further meetings before 
long. 

It was, however, several miles to the 


supply store, and the girl only occasion- 
ally had an excuse for going there, so 
Durry was forced to make the move 
which brought them together the next 
time. 

Night was just falling when he arrived 
at the hut in the woods. He had ‘been 
out for a few hours with his gun in the 
afternoon and strayed farther from home 
than he had been aware. Alling was 
glad to meet him, and invited the young 
man to make one more at their table. 

Later, after he had made a favorable 
impression on his host and hostess, the 
uncle suggested that Minty light the 
lantern and see him safely across the 
gully. 

It was a lingering pace which Durry 
set when once they were out of the 
house. He took the lantern from Minty, 
and was not at all offended when she 
made fun of the way he carried it. He 
had his fun, also. Holding the light 
close to her face he made ashow of find- 
ing wrinkles; for had it not been years 
since they saw each other last? 

At the gully it occurred to him for the 
first time that she must return through 
the forest alone. He would never allow 
that, and they had a pretty dispute over 
the question. Explaining that she had 
been there a hundred times with Ike 
Lowden, she was forced to tell who Ike 
was—yet, needless to say, not all. 

However, Durry was quick to see a 
lover in Lowden; and Minty was not 
deeply displeased. The young man 
from the East was not to think her so ill 
starred as to have no lover ‘at all. Fin- 
ally they separated with goodnights 
called a second time across the chasm; 
but Minty had been gone so long that 
her uncle questioned her on her return. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t get lost!’’ she 
laughed, with good nature. ‘‘He’s fool- 
ish,’’ she declared, with happy anima- 
tion. ‘‘He asksso many questions. He 
thinks he’s got to treat me just as he 
does the girls in the city—carry whatever 
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I’ve got, tip his hat, and things like that. 
He seemed kind o’ scared to think I 
wasn’t afraid to come home alone. He 
would ’a’ come back with me if I’d ’a’ 
let him. Itold him I’d done it before; 
an’ I had to tell him about Ike. That’s 
what made it late.’’ 

Durry quickly learned at what hour 
he would find Minty in certain quarters 
of the forest, and thus they were often 
together, but, as it were, by accident. 
Nor were these meetings alone, all. He 
came frequently to the house, some- 
times to consult Alling on questions per- 
taining to rod and gun, sometimes to 
fetch his phonograph that the ‘‘ladies’”’ 
might listen to some new record lately 
received from the East. Always he 
came before dark, and always it was 
Minty who lighted him back across the 
gully. 

That he was. thoroughly in love with 
the girl Durry confessed to himself from 
the time of their initial meeting; and, 
after the first passionate avowal, he had 
no difficulty in finding his way to 
Minty’s heart. He was a lover after 
the most ravishing type in her favorite 
books. He could express such delicate 
sentiment, and act his passion in a way 
that would kindle flame in the heart of 
aglacier. He had such a maddening 
way of holding her close to him, and 
following the calm in which he would 
search the depths of her clear blue eyes, 
there came the storm when he seemed 
fairly to kiss her blind, and her head 
whirled with the fierceness of his ardor. 

The intense cold and the deep snows 
of winter made long solitary meetings 
with Durry less frequent, but a stolen 
moment was all the sweeter for being 
rare. Minty herself: had advised the 
secrecy; for, as she explained to her 
chosen lover, her uncle wished her to 
marry Lowden, and she was not pre- 
pared yet to meet his opposition. 

Ike was not a_ pleasant subject of 
thought at this time, and for that reason 


the girl kept him out of mind as much 
as possible. Her oddly compounded 
nature shrank mightily from giving him 
pain. However, ahundred things might 
happen which would make explanation 
unnecessary; and on this she long pinned 
her hope. She did not stop to formu- 
late any particular event. Why should 
she dwell on matter that was distracting 
when there were a thousand thoughts of 
John crowding her mind, ever impa- 
tient to fashion the most delicious rev- 
eries? 

But spring came at last and brought 
with it Ike from his mission to spy out 
the distant land that was to become their 
new home. To Minty it brought not 
the courage necessary to confess to her 
early lover the faithlessness of the heart 
he had trusted. For a time she led a 
double life, with the constant fear of an 
exposure sapping her happiness day by 
day. 

Ike early saw that something was amiss, 
but to his questions he received no sat- 
isfactory answer. Minty still hoped to 
escape the pain of witnessing his disap- 
pointment. To the last he should be- 
lieve her true. It was the easiest way. 
She was bound to give him a ‘mortal 
blow anyway—and would it be less if 
her suffering was more? Letters were 
to be left behind that would explain all, 
after she and John were far, far away. 

Ike met John several times at the All- 
ing’s in those fine Spring days. No feel- 
ing was manifest between the two; but 
the elder had his suspicion aroused 
enough to transform his nature into a 
powder-magazine which required but 
the application of a match in the shape 
of some unmistakable act on the part 
of his rival to cause an explosion that 
would be direful in its results. This 
was finally precipitated through a mis- 
understanding on the part of the plot- 
ting lovers. They had met at the. gully 
to perfect the last details, when an alter- 
cation arose as to the time that should 
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witness their departure. Durry wanted 
to go that very night, but Minty’s plans 
demanded another day. 

‘*But I tell you it’s got to be to-night, 
or not at all,’’ repeated Durry, his face 
warming with the dispute. ‘‘You want 
me to yield everything to you. I didn’t 
want to run away in the first place. 
That’s all your planning. I don’t see 
why we can’t be married here—but you 
say we can’t, and I’ve agreed to the other 
thing. I’ve made all my arrangements 
supposing that to-night was the time we 
had set. If we wait till to-morrow it 
will be to meet exposure; and how will 
you like that?’’ 

“It no need to,’’ she returned dog- 
gedly. ‘‘Youcan fix it so it won’t. 
You’ve done things before now. And 
you can again, I know. Besides, I’ve 
got to write a letter explaining things. 
An’ the’s no time for it if we go to- 
night. An’ I just won’t.’’ 

“*You’re mighty ’fraid of hurting old 
Lowden’s feelings!’’ retorted Durry. ‘‘I 
swear sometimes I think you’re playing 
with me, and he’s the one you really 
care for. If it’s so, he’s welcome to 
you!”’ 

Durry sprang on the log that spanned 
the gully and made as if to leave her 
without further words. 

‘John! Wait!’’ she cried, in real 
alarm, and followed swiftly toward him. 


This was not their first quarrel; but . 


always a reconciliation had followed, 
after which their love seemed to burn 
only the brighter. However, no human 
eye had ever witnessed any previous fall- 
ing out, and this one was fated to have 
a beholder, the last in the world whom 
its actors would have chosen. Ike Low- 
den was coming through the forest along 
the left side of the gully from the north, 
with the intent of crossing over when he 
should reach the tree that formed a pas- 
sage way. Suddenly he heard Minty’s 
voice raised in troubled protest above 
the noises of the wood, and, pausing in 


his tracks, he beheld the two in angry 
dispute in the very path whither his steps 
were leading him. . 

Ike could not hear all their speech 
from where he stood, but their attitude 
and movements told him a story that 
needed no words for confirmation. 
This cur, from Parker’s, then, was the 
cause of Minty’s unhappiness. She was 
pleading with him for something that 
he withheld. Ike ground his teeth in 
rage and lessened the intervening space. 
He gathered that somehow the fellow 
had obtained an evil hold upon the girl 
—his promised wife. With each mo- 
ment a jealous fury was gaining posses- 
sion of the woodsman’s nature. He 
could see Minty’s face now, and its lines 
of entreaty were enough to move a heart 
of stone. 

What was the fellow saying? 

“*Once for all, now-—will you, or will 
you not, come with me?”’ 

“But, John, listen! You do not under- 
stand. After knowing Ike all these 
years—”’ 

Her voice trembled with emotion, but 
there was yielding in her movements. 
Ike from his hidden position saw, and 
the passion of a man avenging the 
woman he loved seized him. He meant 
it all for Minty’s happiness—the crack 
of the rifle that echoed among the tree 
trunks. Durry’s arms, extended in an 
angry gesture, were lifted suddenly 
above his head; for the briefest space his 
body swayed, then without a murmur it 
fell, lifeless, from the primitive bridge 
to the rocks in the bed of the gully, a 
hundred feet below. 

A woman’s wild, despairing shriek 
met Ike in his flight to join Minty. He 
was just in time to prevent her from 
throwing herself headlong into the gully 
in frenzied determination to follow her 
lover. Not till she saw Lowden with his 
smoking rifle did Minty realize what had 
taken place. Ike was not prepared for 
what followed. 
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“You! you!’’ she screamed. ‘‘You 
have killed him, you jealous dog. He 
hasn’t wronged you. Stand away and 
let me go to him! I will go to him! 
Kill me then, and finish your devil’s 
work! Why did you not kill me in the 
first place? Doyou think I can love you 
after this? I never loved you! I’ve 
b’en a fool. I tried to spare you, an’ this 
is the way I’m served! Oh! I could kill 
you! you! you!’ And, woman that she 
was, she flew at him with fingers ex- 
tended like fierce talons, 
to tear him in pieces. 

Ike, dismayed beyond measure, was 
compelled to defend himself against her 
mad attack. Like slow-dealing death- 
blows the conviction was forced upon 
him that she loved Durry blindly, madly, 
and that she had never loved him. He 
had made a horrible mistake! 

‘*My God, Minty!’’ he groaned, hold- 
ing her off by the wrists, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you felt like this. I thought he had 
wronged you. I thought y’u would be 
glad. I didn’t know—God knows I 
didn’t know. Be quiet now. I’ll do 
what I can. I'll do what yousay. Lord, 
I’d ’ave killed inyself first ’f I’d known; 
be quiet, Minty, an’ I’ll take y’u to him. 
We’ll go together. Come.”’ 

He led her, not knowing what else to 
do, and she followed, passively; for a 
child-like weakness had succeeded the 
passionate outburst. 

They found a rough, narrow path that 
led a tortuous course down the side of 
the ravine to the water, some distance 
below the over-spanning tree. Thence 
they pushed along up the stream till 
they came to Durry’s body. The lower 
extremities were lying in the purling 
water, and however much the limbs 
might be mangled, the head and tace 
were scarcely marred. Minty cast herself 
upon the lifeless form, crying out her 
passion wildly, giving endearing names 
to the stark thing she held close to her 
breast. 


determined 


- over in the forest. 


Ike was dumb before the grief he had 
caused. A thousand mad longings to 
exchange his life for the life he had just 
taken seized him. In his utter impo- 
tence he became as weak as a fever- 
stricken child. Despair took hold on 
his heart. He turned his face, no longer 
able to look on her suffering, and the 
lines about his mouth twitched as he 
groaned aloud. 

‘Ha! you may whimper,’’ cried 
Minty, mistaking his act. ‘‘They’ll 
hang you for this. Yes, hang you! hang 
you! hang you! And I hope I may see 
it done! Or will you kill me, and save 
your precious life? There’ll be none to 
witness against you then. Come! kill 
me as I hold him close to my heart—him 
that I loved. I never loved you! You 
coward! You cur! I dare you to kill 
me!’’ 

Lowden pressed his hands hard over 
his ears and staggered away. 

‘‘Minty,’’ he said, returning by and 
by, when she was quiet; and his voice 
was strangely tender, like a mother’s. 
‘*‘Shall I carry him to the house? We 
can’t leave him here, you know. It’s 
turnin’ dark: nightiscomin’on. Y’u’ll 
wish to help, won’t y’u? There—this 
way: it won’t jar him so much—so— 
y’u see.”’ 

Lowden made a clean breast of the 
affair to Alling, as the two talked it 
At a little distance 
was the house, in one room of which lay 
the dead man’s body. In another the 
two women sat in the dim light of an 
oil lamp, silent, with a pallor that was 
heightened when their few awed words 
were exchanged. 

It was Alling who advised and planned 
for the escape of the murderer. Ike 
wished to give himself up at once to the 
authorities, but he was at last prevailed 
upon by his friend, backed by a fleeting 
notion that the time might come when 
Minty would yet need his protection. 

‘“*Y’u know the place,’’ said Alling, 
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e 
with secretive voice, as they stood alone 
in the impenetrable gloom of the forest. 
In the silence the other divined his 
thoughts though no movement of ‘the 
features was discernable. ‘‘I’ll bring 
y’u food there. An’ after it’s blowed 
over a bit, we'll quietly slip off to the 
region y’u’ve b’en to beyond the lake. 
Minty’s bound to feel diffe’nt by an’ by, 
though, of cou’se, I ain’t sayin’ it can 
ever be as we all once allowed. But 
the’s no sense in y’u givin’ y’u’self up. 
It was a mistake as was natchal under 
the ci’cumstances. Y’u’re no murderer, 
Ike. An’ y’u doas I say.” 

For several days the Alling home was 
-the Mecca of many pilgrimages. Offi- 
cers of the law came there in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The curious for 
miles around also journeyed thither to 
gratify a more or less morbid bent of the 
mind, for a glimpse of Minty, and for 
a word with Alling or his wife. The 
idle curious were successful in their 
aims, but the officers were only partially 
so: the coroner held his inquest, but the 
sheriff failed to get his man. 

Meanwhile Minty had proved a sore 
problem to those with whom she lived. 
There had been a time when she would 
not be moved from the side of her dead 
lover’s body and a wild and painful 
scene had followed when Durry’s re- 
mains were at last taken away for burial. 

After this she went about the house 
and wandered through the woods in an 
unkempt condition, her long tawny hair 
flying from her head, her gown held in 
place by one button in three—a_ perfect 
picture of an untamed beauty mad with 
despair.. She had long lived with Durry 
in a castle in the air, and Lowden’s rifle 
had rudely sent its gilded wall tumbling 
about her head. The awakening found 
her in a world of never-ending pain, of 
sleepless nights, of longings that ate out 
the heart, and yet starved, mocking one 
eternally with the death’s-head grim- 
ace. At last things real’ became a 


fancy, and mad fancies became real, 
with moments when there was no telling 
one from the other. 

The fourth night after the tragedy a 
pale moon gave a sickly light through 
the dark pine forest. Minty, with noise- 
less tread, stole out from the house and 
glided swiftly down the path toward the 
gully. Alling’s dog, fearful of being 
sent back, followed at a distance, hover- 
ing on her tracks like some dark specter, 
sinster, alert. 

‘*This is the night he set,’? murmured 
the girl’s lips in response to some fancy 
of her disordered brain. ‘‘I am goin’ 
away with him at the time he set, and 
not at my time. Ike can find it all out 
the best way he knows how. I’ll not 
quarrel with John any more. He’s goin’ 
to come for me out of that blackness far 
down the gully. I must watch for him 
with all my eyes. If he should come 
and I miss him !— 

“Tl dreamed once that he fell from this 
log. Ugh! There was a limb snapped 
like a rifle, and he lost his balance—But 
I’m not watchin’ the blackness! 

“I can see it better from the farther 
side—Ha! if my foot should slip in 
crossin’! But his did—it was no dream! 
He fell—fell—fell ! down—down—down! 
It does not hurt to fall.. I have fallen— 
and the breath has stopped and I awoke 
an’ was not hurt. John fell, an’ he was 
not hurt. He is comin’ for me out of the 
blackness—an’ I’m not watchin’ for him! 

‘Foolish thing! you’re not worthy of 
so fine a lover— 

‘‘John—John is dead! They buried 
him over in the glen where the black- 
berries grow. And you: came here to 
throw yourself from this log so as to die 
where he died. But you cannot die. 
You begged Ike to kill you—but he 
could not. He was sad because he could 
not. Minty Alling, you cannot die. 
John is dead—but you cannot die. 
You’ve got to live—and suffer—forever, 
and ever, and ever, and ever! 
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“‘You dare not jump from the log! 
And you will not slip as you run back 
and forth,’’—continuing her words as 
she - acted—‘‘back—and_ forth——-back— 
and forth—Your foot will not slip—back 
—and forth—You’re to live—forever— 
and ever—and ever-—and ever—-back— 
and forth—faster—and faster—back— 
and forth— 

‘“‘Ha!’’ turning suddenly to the black- 
ness up the gully—‘‘John! O-oh!”’ 

The last was a scream that awoke the 
echoes far through the forest, far up and 
down the ravine. Her footing had 
slipped in that moment when she really 
saw a form come out of the shadows 
deep in the chasm below. Through the 
shimmering light her body descended 
swiftly to the rocks where her lover’s 
had lain a few short days before. There 
was just one moment of consciousness, 
when she beheld the man bending above 
her. ‘‘O John! You did come!” 

‘“‘My God! It’s Minty!’’ groaned 
Lowden, stabbed to the heart. But the 
girl did not hear his cry. Death had 
come between and put at rest her troub- 
led spirit. 

Again and again Ike spoke her name. 
His words took on the most endearing 
accents he had ever used —all to no avail. 
He drew her lifeless form into his arms, 
and thrilled with the sensation, while 
yet cold despairclaimed his heart. She 
was more truly his now than she had 
ever been in life. He pushed back the 
hair that was silvered in the moonlight, 
and gazed into the stilled, clear-cut feat- 
ures, while the muscles in his own face 
ran riot, and tears that would have been 
a relief only burned dry in his eye- 
sockets. : 

Then he lifted the sacred burden and 
staggered up the crooked way—stag- 


gered for the load on his heart, and not 
because of any physical weight. Three 
times he stopped before reaching the hut 
in the woods, loath to part with what 
was strangely his, and his alone, for the 
time. 

* * * 

Alling walked twelve miles to the near- 
est hamlet where lived a home mission- 
ary, who, returning with him, repeated a 
burial service over Minty’s body. At 
Lowden’s suggestion they laid her by the 
side of Durry in the glen where the 
blackberries grow. This done, Ike had a 
few calm, decisive words with Alling, 
after which he tramped through the 
forest to the county seat. There, just at 
dusk, he appeared, an old man, bent 
and grizzled beyond twice his years. 
Seeking out the sheriff, he revealed his 
identity, and gave himself up to the law. 
In the first early light of a May morning, 
Alling and his wife appeared, heavily 
laden, on the banks of the Manistee 
above where a boat lay moored. Leav- 
ing her to dispose of their effects in the 
dug-out, he retraced his steps into the 
forest, and was gone some time. The 
woman grew impatient when all was 
ready, and, after waiting long and call- 
ing several times, she, too, disappeared 
the way they had come. 

‘*Well, I vum,’’ she snorted, meeting 
him ere a dozen steps had been taken; 
‘ty’u had to go back fora last look! 
Y’u beat all the men I ever see for 
wantin’ to make y’u’self mis’able. 


Thank goodness! by to-morrow we’ll be 
so fur away the’ll be no sech foolish- 
ness 

Alling made no reply; but when she 
had taken her place in the boat, he 
pushed off, and the exertion—was it?— 
caused him to sigh heavily. 


1? 





























Dream Travels 


By EDNA CARTER GATES 


HE years to come must be full ‘of 

journeying to keep pace with the 
travels in my sleep. Traveling is my 
only occupation in dreams. That por- 
tion of the brain that sends me skipping 
about the world every night has no sen- 
timent concerning the old home, haunts 
of childhood days, or happenings of 
the past. It even ignores the street I 
live on, and the majority of my friends. 
It sends me to new and wonderful 
countries and only occasionally allows a 
familiar friend near me. 

The greatest detriment to some of the 
journeys is the lack of proper equip- 
ment, especially in the matter of cloth- 
ing. Iam often in such a hurry tocatch 
a train that I start forth with some im- 
portant article of dress conspicuous by 
its absence. And sometimes, even 
though I have plenty of time, necessary 
portions of my ordinary clothing mys- 
teriously disappear. 

I have spent hours searching for my 
shoes and finally gone in my stocking 
feet, or worse, bare feet, and then suf- 
fered such mortification that I could not 
rise above it only at intervals. And 
again I have been in such a condition 
and have as brazenly and confidently 
found my way about as though there 
were not the slightest disorder in my 
dress. , 

Once I was in a desperate hurry, and 
after a frantic search for gown and shoes, 
hastened to the station in my short pink 
petticoat, plaid stockings and an old 
checked shirtwaist that had been given 
to the scrub woman several summers 
ago,—but I had on my best hat. I 
bought a ticket and jumped onto the 


train just as it was moving out. This 
was one of the times that I was indiffer- 
ent to dress and I enjoyed the view from 
the car window and the faces of my fel- 
low travelers. 

We seemed to be crossing the conti- 
nent, and I had been on the train hours 
and hours when we at last pulled into 
the huge station and the passengers 
slowly filed out of the car. I followed, 
across a wide platform, and into a 
street. It seemed a wonderfully big, 
noisy city, but I wandered through 
crowds entirely oblivious of my traveling 
costume. Suddenly some one walked 
close beside me and took my arm—it 
was my husband. 

‘‘Where are we going?’’ I asked, not 
in the least surprised. 

He was silent. We went into a big 
building near, stepped into an elevator, 
were shot up fourteen stories or so, and 
then traversed a long hall. I trotted 
obediently by my husband’s side, al- 
though he seemed to take no notice of 
me, whatever. (There must be some- 
thing in that old saying, ‘‘Dreams go by 
contraries,’’ because in real life I fear I 
don’t trot obediently by my husband’s 
side, meekly waiting his will.) We en- 
tered a room, and my eyes were de- 
lighted with the scene before me. 

A long table covered with flowers and 
the most delicious eatables, everything 
of which I am specially fonda. I quickly 
recognized them all; caramel ice cream, 
chicken and spagghetti, chocolate loaf 
cake, stuffed olives, roast turkey so beau- 
tifully browned—and I dearly love the 
brown crisp skin alone—and hundreds 
of other good things. Around the table 
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were seated a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen in evening dress. There 
seemed to be only one vacant chair, and 
my husband immediately dropped my 
arm and slipped into this chair. Be- 
side the astonishment of his behavior I 
was dreadfully hungry and I started 
towards the table to expostulate, when I 
became aware that the ladies were look- 
ing at me with great disgust. 

In an overwhelming flash I realized 
my shortcomings in the matter of dress 
and glanced down at the plaid stock- 
ings, the pink flannel skirt, barely reach- 
ing to my knees, and the faded shirt- 
waist. Then I remembered my best be- 
flowered hat and I flung up my head in 
defiance. I saw my husband calmly dis- 
posing of a big brown turkey leg—it was 
too much, his cruelty, my intense shame 
—I tried to hide my teet-—I was suffer- 
ing everything—when I woke up. 

But the delightful trips I have had 
when I rose above such a trivial matter 
as dress or the lack of it. The blue seas 
over which I have sailed, the placid har- 
bors we have entered and the deep, fra- 
grant woods we have explored. 

Flowers of such colors and entrancing 
odors. Whole avenues of white and 
rose-pink blossoms, like a fragrant wall 
above my head, the path of delicate 
green ferns, over which I tread lightly — 
and atthe end, flower ‘paths leading in 
every direction; each one a straight and 
beautiful road of color and sweetness. 
One of sweet peas—they tower far above 
my head, and with them is mingled the 
scent of mignonette which I am crushing 
with my feet—there is an opening in the 
white and purple hedge, I slip through 
and find myself in a vast rose garden. 

In the center is an American Beauty 
bush the size of a cherry tree, under it a 
white marble bench, and I seat myself, 
faint with the fragrance. In the bush 
above mea bird is singing; he swings 
down on a big red rose close beside me, 
then, frightened, flies away; the rose 


sways back to its place, sending a shower 
of petals over me. 

Banks and hedges of red and white 
and pink roses—yes—at my feet the lit- 
tle bright yellow ones that grow in old- 
fashioned gardens. They are dear 
friends, and I smile down at them, then 
lift my face to the stately rows of Mare- 
chal Neils, that extend in either direc- 
tion until my eye tires of following 
them. 

I rest my head against the cool marble 
and close my eyes. Birds are singing 
softly, some with a strange subdued 
thrill in the tone. The breeze sways a 
rose against my cheek, I feel its velvety 
touch and breathe its sweetness —from 
beyond the row of sweet briar, a bird of 
deeper note calls softly—it slowly changes 
into a voice—‘‘Phyllisie, little Miss 
Phyllisie!’’—why, that is what my father 
used to call me. 

“Yes, I am coming’’—and oh, why 
do I find myself in a brass bedstead with 
a blue and white counterpane over me? 

I adhere to one planet, so there is no 
soaring in space, but I sometimes get 
over the country in a phenomenally 
rapid manner, and am transported from 
a given place to a strange country in an 
entirely inexplicable way. 

I was touring across a trackless desert 
once in an automobile. I have forgot- 
ten whom I allowed to accompany me 
that trip, but I seldom journey with my 
husband or members of the family. I 
seem to take up with complete strangers 
and have the pleasantest time imaginable 
with them. I believe I was correctly 
dressed for this little spin across a des- 
ert of a thousand miles or so. I gazed 
around at the intensely blue sky, the 
grey sand, and felt the sun upon me but 
nevertheless seemed very comfortable. 

At last we came to a fringe of palms 
and I knew that beyond them lay my 
usually deep woods. Because I live in 
the far, frozen North and a few geraniums 
and tenderly nursed begonias is the ex- 
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tent of my conservatory, it is kind of that 
unnamable part of the brain to give me 
free access to such tropical places. 

I alighted from the automobile, waved 
my hand lightly to my companions and 
strolled into the shadow. It seemed 
more dense than ever and I was almost 
frightened at the darkness, when the 
trees became smaller and further apart, 
the undergrowth disappeared and | 
stood on the edge of a little lake, framed 
in an outline of white pond lilies. I 
thought of the blue water color I had at 
home in a white frame. Of course there 
was a boat and I was so proud of my 
rowing as I glided over the water. Now 
in real life I have never had an oar in 
my hand, but on this occasion I handled 
the oars like the crack stroke of a col- 
lege crew. 

I saw a purple bank, and softly swish- 
ing through the lilies ran the nose of 


the boat into it. As I leaped out I dis- 
covered that it was a bank of violets, the 
double-double kind, and so sweet-smell- 
ing that I threw myself face down into 
them. I lay there and thought of my 
friends by whom one little bow! of vio- 
lets would be cherished, and here was 1 
rioting in acres of them—they were so 
cool and purple and exquisitely fragrant. 
I sat up and began throwing them 
into the cockle-shell boat as fast as I 
could pick them. ‘‘I’ll take.a boat-load 
home,” I thought, and stepped in. 
Down, down through the cool water, 
will I ever reach bottom? or the top, for 
that matter? I gasp, throw out my arms 
and am staring through the frosted pane 
in the moonlight and hear a sleepy voice, 
‘‘Are you trying to freeze me?”’ 
But I have had my dreams. Who says 
they are not some compensation and 
comfort, the dream travels? 


Aeipas- 
The Hebron Revival 


By G. M. L. BROWN 


T was commonly admitted that religion 

in Hebron had reacheda lowebb. A 
faithful few of Zion Church could re- 
member when more than a hundred at- 
tended week-night prayer meeting; now 
the average attendance in fine weather 
was eight; on rainy nights, four. The 
Young People’s Society also had lan- 
guished. Organized with a great flour- 
ish about six years previously, it had 
gradually dwindled down until one star- 
lit night the attendance became a blank, 
even the leader failing to put in an ap- 
pearance. True, he afterwards ex- 
plained ‘to the pastor that he had been 
detained by important business in a 


neighboring town; but why listen to him 
alone—every member had a plausible 
excuse, not excepting Lucy Parker, who 
lived half a block from the church and 
‘twas all ready to start when mamma 
said she was sure it was going to rain.”’ 
Nobody being there, of course the 
lamps were left burning—the retiring at- 
tendants at week-night services, by ar- 
rangement with the sexton, always 
looked after lamps and doors—and 
would have burned unti] morning had 
not Will Smith happened to pass. 
Smith was on his way home from a whist 
tournament, and the hour was late. At- 
tracted by the lights and suspecting that 
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something was amiss, he stopped to in- 
vestigate, and thereupon crossed the 
church threshold for the first time. 
Finding the place deserted, he extin- 
guished the lights, locked the door, and 
dropped the key in the pastor’s letter 
box, and with it an anonymous note. 
That it was Smith was proved by the 
writing, which he had taken no pains 
to disguise. The note was inscribed on 
a four-spot of hearts, and read: 
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The reproach was obvious. The pas- 
tor, only two Sundays before, had re- 
ferred in his sermon to the existence of 
certain dens of vice and _ lawlessness 
where, he asserted, Hebron’s youths 
were fast going to ruin. Moreover, not 
content with a general denunciation, he 
had singled out the ‘‘Gambler’s Club,”’ 
describing it as ‘‘one of the most potent 
factors for evil’? that Hebron had yet 
seen. , Unfortunately for the youths con- 
cerned —or fortunately —the pastor’s 
charges were accepted without question. 
Hence an anti-gambling crusade. 

Now as a matter of fact and com- 
mon admission there was no club at 
all, and practically no gambling. Those 
that frequented the billiard room over 
the barber shop were the average village 
crowd; jolly, well-meaning, with a nat- 
ural but not inordinate hankering after 
excitement. That this could not be 
found among more wholesome surround- 
ings—certain townsmen argued—was 
surely their misfortune, rather than a 
grievous fault to be laid to their charge. 











But the pastor couldn’t see it in such a 
light—or wouldn’t, Smith asserted. 

Will Smith, although a new arrival in 
town, had not been slow to take a hand 
in the proceedings of the ‘‘club’’ and 
was already accounted a ruling spirit. 
For this reason, possibly also because 
his position asa stranger made the se- 
lection comparatively safe, the aforesaid 
‘*faithful few’? unanimously chose him 
as the scapegoat of his fellows, a subject 
therefore for prayer—and_ incidentally 
for much gossip. 

In reality Smith was what is termed 
‘‘anuncommonly good fellow,’’and many 
towns less laodicean than Hebron would 
have deemed him a highly respectable 
young man. To be sure, Hebron 
blushed, as it were, at her hypocrisy, and 
wavered, at times, in her judgment. 
For who could deny that he was a gen- 
tleman? His appearance, certainly, was 
altogether prepossessing; his manners, 
moreover, charmed all the young ladies 
and not a few ‘‘mothers in Israel;’’ in- 
deed he went about with such an air of 
good will that his severest critics were 
sometimes disarmed. Thus one day he 
astonished the onlookers by drawing a 
joke—and a match for his cigarette, 
which was worse—from Brother Dun- 
can, the strictest member of Zion. 

“If I could just treat ’em all once,”’ 
he remarked to a friend, ‘‘I think I 
could get that Gothic window squint out 
of their faces.’’ Failing this he politely 
treated the children, until every young- 
ster in town knew where the price ofa 
bullseye could be had for the asking. 
Even the most ill-favored cur counted 
on a friendly pat when the quick-step- 
ing stranger came whistling down the 
street. 

Smith was employed in the Hebron 
mills, where he made himself so indis- 
pensable that his salary was raised at the 
end of three months. ‘‘More money to 
gamble with!’’ sighed the pastor when 
he heard of it. 
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‘‘Wel', it won’t be more for the col- 
lection plate, at any rate!’’ said Will, the 
remark having reached his ears; and 
for the first time the scapegoat showed 
signs of a ruffled temper. That night 
came the incident already mentioned. 
Provoked even more than he admitted to 
himself by the constant criticism, he had 
hailed with no slight satisfaction the op- 
portunity of the deserted church to heap 
‘‘coals of fire’’ upon the reverend gentle- 
man’s head—-and well he had succeeded, 
as he presently learned. 

The pastor, on the following Sunday 
—his sensitive scalp still smarting— 
raked off what embers remained, and 
flung them, in a heated discourse, on the 
scattered pates before him. He recalled 
the times of prosperity in Zion; the 
hearty revivals of the past; their former 
faithful attendance at all the means of 
grace, when outpourings from on high 
fell on crowded assemblies. He con- 
trasted the present state of the church 
—their indifference and worldliness. 
‘And at last the Gambler’s Club must 
adjourn,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘to look after 
the house ¢* the Lord!’’ Whereupon he 
gave a graphic account of the occurrence, 
suitably embellished with scriptural 
metaphors; and concluded his discourse 
with direful warnings from the minor 
prophets, which he applied with no less 
ingenuity than zeal to the village of 
Hebron and the congregation of Zion. 

The pastor’s exhortations were not in 
vain. His sermon in fact created a deep 
impression, the outcome of which was a 
series of protracted meetings. In due 
time, moreover, an evangelist was pro- 
cured; the people were urged to prepare 
for a spiritual awakening; there was a 
perceptible quickening throughout the 
town; a “‘shaking of the dry bones;’’ 
an ominous murmur in the distance; 
then came the fury of an old-fashioned 
revival. 

Hebron, to be sure, had seen powerful 
revivals before, and when a sufficient 
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number of converts have backslidden, 
it may see yet others; but never had it 
experienced—and it probably never will 
—anything to equal this memorable oc- 
casion. First, of course, came the im- 
pressionable young ladies; next the ma- 
trons; then a sprinkling of sons and hus- 
bands capitulated. After that the 
engagement became general, and unbe- 
lievers and hardened sinners began to 
surrender. 

Soon the ranks of the ungodly received 
such a thinning that business in the town 
came almost to a standstill. Travelers 
and visiting sports even found it difficult 
to put up the treats, there being no one 
to invite but poor Billy Simpson, who 
soon became hopelessly drunk. Indeed 
Billy should long since have been de- 
posited in his snug quarters in the barn, 
and would have been had he not been 
found so indispensable to the bar’s fast- 
emptying cash drawer. The _hotel- 
keeper, thoroughly out of temper, talked 
of closing the premises and going off on 
a fishing trip, to stay ‘‘till the loons get 
thirsty again.”’ 

““T reckon they’ll wire me to come 
back in a fortnight, or mebbe sooner!”’ 
he remarked, puffing a cloud of smoke 
contemptuously in the direction of the 
offending assembly. 

Nor had the ‘‘Gambler’s Club’’ been 
unaffected by this sudden upheaval. 
One by one its members were striven 
with till they had sought the penitent 
form; one by one they had turned their 
backs on the ‘‘devil’s prayer-book’’ till 
whist became an impossibility and three- 
handed euchre was the only alternative. 
However, as whist had been played 
steadily so long, this was not an unwel- 
come change to the trio—who held the 
fort for four nights. Then Benson was 
lost to them, and the reputation of the 
“*Club”’ was left in the hands of Smith 
and Anderson. 

‘‘What are you looking for?’’ said the 
latter, one evening. 
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“The rule book; I want to study up 
solitaire.” 

Sure enough, solitaire it became, and 
after that—solitude. For Smith deserted 
the billiard room to become a lonely 
wanderer through the town, still obdu- 
rate, though the target of a hundred 
prayers. Through the day he was fre- 
quently appealed to; his former com- 
panions urged him to attend the meet- 
ings; his landlady addressed him 
between courses; the manager of the 
mill tackled him—even the office boy 
dropped a ‘‘word in season.’’ But after 
seven, the hour of service, he was left to 
his own resources, an outcast, though 
not forgotten, a stubborn though not as 
yet a hopeless case. 

The meetings were extended another 
week; then the hotel-keeper, whose ex- 
cursion had been postponed, was brought 
to his knees, and with him two drum- 
mers; finally little children were led to 
the front and fell to weeping for their 
tiny transgressions. It began to look as 
if the whole community, except poor 
Simpson—who now occupied a snake- 
infested haymow—and our friend Smith, 
would be gathered in. 

The last night came. Many still ex- 
pected to see Smith. It was fervently 
hoped that he might turn up at the final 
moment, and several faces were inclined 
toward the half-open door. The pastor 
looked nervous; Brother Duncan was 
indignant and began to hint at the ‘‘un- 
pardonable sin;’’ the evangelist was 
plainly nonplussed. By common con- 
sent the hour for closing was put off, 
and the patient multitude prayed and 
waited. 

Eleven came—no signs of Smith; half 
past—several sweet maids were now in 
tears. At ten minutes to twelve Benson 
and Anderson, who had gone to try 
persuasion with their former leader, re- 
turned without having succeeded even 
in finding him. But at the stroke of 
twelve a quck step was heard by eager 


watchers; the door was opened wide, 
and in came—not the prodigal, but 
Brother Duncan’s hired girl. She was 
hatless and breathless and could barely 
gasp ‘‘From Smith!’’ as she handed a 


bit of cardboard to the man nearest the 
door. 


“From Smith!’’ he 
dashed to the front. 

The pastor had his glasses wiped and 
adjusted, and eagerly snatched the mis- 
sive. To his disgust he beheld an ace 
of diamonds on which a few words had 
been hurriedly scribbled, more likely a 
message of defiance than of contrition. 
Suddenly he gave a start. ‘The next in- 
stant glasses and card were in the dust, 
and the astonished congregation beheld 
their pastor sprinting towards the open 
door. Brother Duncan, who picked up 
the uncanny thing and essayed to read 
it, got but half through when he too 
bolted. The evangelist, who by the 
way was boarding with the pastor, was 
similarly affected, but made his exit 
through the window. The pastor’s wife 
when she heard the news, hurried 
through the back vestry. The congre- 
gation, now too excited to wait for par- 
ticulars, squeezed out as best it could 
and learned the truth from the front 
steps—then it changed to a frantic mob 
of helpers and hinderers such as collects 
at every village fire. 

Next morning the sexton found the 
mysterious message in the sweepings. It 
was characteristic of Smith: 


shouted, then 
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The Hebron revival was over. 
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Great Americans 


By LANDON KNIGHT 


ESTLING in a quiet nook of the 
picturesque White Water River val- 

ley, in southern Indiana, is the sleepy 
little village of Brookville. Twice a 
year nature is prodigal with her favors 
to that peaceful spot. No where else in 
that valley does the languorous breath of 
Spring woo back to life so many bright 
flowers nor elsewhere does the magic 
brush of Jack Frost paint the foliage 
with such rare and exquisite coloring. 
No where else does the bluebird come so 
early and linger so long nor elsewhere 
does the goldenrod flaunt its yellow 
banners so close in the face of Winter. 
In such seasons one might well imag- 
ine it a fitting birthplace for poets and 
painters, but no one would ever think of 


it as the spot where statesmen and war- 
riors were born. And yet in that peace- 
ful village a greater number of distin- 
guished men than can be claimed by 
any other place in America first opened 
their eyes upon the world whose history 
they were destined, in no small meas- 
ure, to influence. 

Eight governors, three United . States 
senators, one of the world’s greatest en- 
gineers, a distinguished painter and 
sculptor, two novelists who are read 
wherever the English language is known, 
a poet whose songs have thrilled mil- 
lions of hearts, a rear admiral and a gal- 
lant commander whose heroic and tragic 
death is known to everyone, together 
with almost innumerable state legisla- 
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HOUSE WHERE GENERAL LEW WALLACE, SOLDIER, 
GOVERNOR AND NOVELIST, FIRST SAW THE LIGHT 


But the standards of living 
are not what they were in 








tors and a number of financial magnates 
constitute Brookville’s contribution to 
the genius of the world. 

Of the eight governors James B. Ray 
was the first. The house in which he 
was born is no longer standing, but in 
almost the center of the town and sur- 
rounded by a big lawn is the home he 
built in 1828 while a candidate for the 
governorship. Itis not so pretentious as 
many others cn the same street now oc- 
cupied by clerks and small tradesmen. 


» HOUSE WHERE J. B. CLARKSON WAS BORN 








7 =) the good year 1828 and that 


house came within an ace of 
wrecking the political for- 
tunes of James B. Ray. 

The campaign was well on 
and Ray was having smooth 
sailing, when the propor- 
tions of his new home began 
to dawn upon the simple 
folk of that region. His 
friends viewed it with un- 
easiness, then with conster- 
nation, for a window had 
appeared in it the like of 
which had never been seen 
in that country. People 
came for miles to see it and 
returning could talk of nothing but that 
marvelous window with its* gorgeous 
panes of red and green glass. But won- 
der was not long in changing into resent- 
ment, and the political friends of the 
opposing candidate took a new lease 
of hope. Was not this political struc- 
ture with its gorgeous windows a dan- 
gerous innovation, a vulgar display of 
aristocratic tastes and plutocratic ten- 
dencies which deserved rebuke? No 
man had a moral right to build a house 
with any such window in it 
while living in a democratic 
community. The marble 
palaces and triumphal arches 
of decaying Rome were 
resurrected to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. The 
splendors of La Petite 
Trianon were summoned be- 
fore the bar of the people to 
testify to the dangers con- 
fronting the state if any such 
sybarite were elected its 
governor. Some wondered 
what the mansion had cost, 
others where he got the 
money to pay for it, and 
many were the dark in- 
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sinuations voiced upon the BIRTH-PLACE OF MAURICE THOMPSON, POET, NATUR- 
ALIST AND NOVELIST 


hustings during that remark- 
able campaign in which the 
gubernatorial candidate’s 
house had become the promi- 
nent issue. Altogether, Ray’s 
friends were brought to the 
verge of despair and in the 
bitterness of impending de- 
feat they christened the new 
house ‘‘Ray’s folly,’’ aname 
which has clung to it ever 
since. Ray, however, was 
elected, but by the smallest 
plurality ever given to a 
governor of Indiana; and 
later, upon the same all- 
important issue, he was de- 
feated for the United States senate. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of 
‘“‘Ray’s folly’? were born Hammond, 
Wallace and Noble, all of whom became 
governors of Indiana. Wallis, .who be- 
came governor of Idaho; Harding, a 
future chief executive of Utah, and the 
eminent apostle of prohibition, St. John, 
who was destined to make history as the 
governor of Kansas, were also born in 
tlie same neighborhood and the homes 
of their childhood are still standing. 
With the exception of Governor Noble, 
it is not recorded that any of 





fluted iron columns even more subvers- 
ive of democratic simplicity than a 
new fangled window with red and green 
glass in it! Evidently an example was 
needed, and the simple citizens of 
Indiana proceeded to defeat Mr. Noble 
by such a tremendous plurality that, 
presumably, all other political aspirants 
took warning, for we hear no more of 
fluted iron columns and bay windows 
as leading issues in state campaigns. 
Mr. Noble, however, seems to have 
lived down the fluted columns, for some 


those distinguished gentle. “RAY’S FOLLY,” A HOUSE WITH A HISTORY 





men ever ran counter to pre- 
vailing ideas of plain living 
and high thinking. But in 
his case the result was even 
more disastrous than Ray’s 
folly. He, too, built a house 
during a campaign and in 
an unguarded moment fell a 
victim to the wiles of a Phila- 
delphia agent and bought 
some fluted iron columns for 
his front porch. Ray’s rep- 
rehensible conduct had been 
condoned as a first offense. 
Plainly leniency had been 
a mistake, for were not 
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years later he was elected governor. 

Of the houses where Brookville’s three 
United States senators were born only 
that of Noah Noble stands, and it has 
been so altered that it bears little resem- 
blance to its original self. But just be- 
low it where the birds held high carnival 
in a tangle of briars and underbrush, 
stood the boyhood home of Senator 
Jesse B. Thomas, the author of -the 
‘*Missouri Compromise.’’ Whether, 
like his famous legislative expedient, it 
was founded upon sand and like it fell 
when the winds came and the waters 
beat upon it, I can not say, but certain 
it is that the spot has long stood tenant- 
less save for the birds. 

Likewise, the house in the southern 
part of the town where General Ambrose 
E. Burnside first saw the light of day has 
long since disappeared. ‘The Burnsides 


returned to Rhode Island, where the fu- 
ture commander of the Army of the Pot- 
omac was a small boy and the spot 


where he was born is almost forgotten, 
except by the ‘‘oldest inhabitants,’’ of 
whom Brookville has several. The birth- 
places of General P. A. Hackleman and 
of General Francis A. Shoup of the Con- 
federate army still remain respectable 
farm-houses in the suburbs of the town. 


THE OLD SEMINARY, AN EDUCATIONAL OUTPOST 


The old Eads homestead lies a short 
distance from the village and is still in 
a state of good preservation. It was 
there that the baby was born and grew 
and made mud pies and hauled chips 
with a goat hitched to a soap box, who 
in after years became famous as one of 
the world’s greatest engineers. There 
are no traditions that the principles of 
cantilever bridges and jetties disturbed 
his youthful imagination. He seems to 
have stuck to his goat and soap box all 
oblivous of the name and fortune that 
awaited his maturer years. 

But not so Hiram B. Powers, the 
painter and sculptor, whose parents 
lived in a log cabin not far from the 
Eads place. Stories are told in Brook- 
ville, even at this late day, of the won- 
derful images fashioned from the white 
clay of the river’s bank by the hands of 
the young genius at an age when he too 
should have been engaged in the mud 
pie industry. But it is safe to say that 
most, if not all of them, are apocryphal, 
as such stories usually are. 

Perhaps Brookville’s proudest distinc- 
tion is that her kindly environs cradled 
the infancy of Joaquin Miller, Maurice 
Thompson and General Lew Wallace. 
The exact spot where the poet of the 
Sierras was born is uncer- 
tain. He himself failed to 





locate it some years ago. 
But it is certain. that his 
infancy was spent in the 
vicinity of the old town. 

The Wallace homestead has 
suffered little from the at- 
trition of passing years. The 
comfortable old - fashioned 
house with its long, broad 
portico stands amidst a grove 
of oaks and elms, one of the 
most attractive residences in 
the place. 

The house in which the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson lived 
at the birth of his son, Maur- 








ice, is on one of the princi- 
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OLD YELLOW TAVERN, WHERE DANIEL BOONE LODGED 





pal streets of the village. It 

stands close to the pavement 

and is surrounded by a plain 
white-washed picket fence. 

The thick foliage of ancient 

elms almost obscures the 

front view, but in the rear 
there is alarge garden where 
the spring air is always redo- 
lent with the perfume of 
apple and cherry blossoms. 
There innumerable birds pay 
the tribute of song to -the 
haunts of the childhood of 
that other singer who went 
forth from there to tell the 
old but always beautiful 
stories of how love and faith and honor 
are after all God’s best gifts to the world. 

Of the birth-places of Brookville’s re- 
maining celebrities that of James B. 
Clarkson, the prominent republican 
leader, is in the best state of preserva- 
tion. The house isa low brick structure 
surrounded by spacious grounds shaded 
by spruces and elms. The Clarksons 
were wealthy people for their time and 
place and that was one of the most ele- 
gant homes in the village. The resi- 
dence of Doctor Oliver has not yet fallen 
under the tread of the years. It is a 
modest structure even for that time. It 
was there in the first quarter of the last 
century that a little, ragged, barefoot boy 
came to live as the adopted son of the 
good doctor. Some years later he was 
sent to Annapolis and there in the full- 
ness of time he became known to the 
world as Rear Admiral Oliver Glisson 
of the United States Navy. 

Not far from the Oliver house was 
born Captain William Herndon, father- 
in-law of the late President Arthur. 
The old building has long since crum- 
bled into dust, but not so the fame of the 
hero whose early years it sheltered. 
Brookville and the country yet remem- 
ber the man who off the coast of Cuba 





in 1858 sacrificed his own life that others 
might be saved and of whom it may be 
most appropriately said: 


“Beautiful was death in him who saw 
that death, — 
But kept the deck, 
Saving women and their babes, 
And sinking with the sinking wreck.” 


No flowers whiten over the coral tomb 
of Captain William Herndon; may his 
memory ever remain as green in the 
hearts of his countrymen as it is in the 
bosoms of his townsmen, for the world 


is always better that such a man has 
lived. 


The old seminary where so many of 
the Brookville boys who became distin- 
guished men went to school must not 
be omitted. It is now used as a dwell- 
ing, but in the days gone by there 
reigned in it a line of ‘‘old-field’’ school- 
masters who, if the scriptural injunction 
be true, spoiled no children. In fact, 


according to the general concensus of 
opinion of that ancient and respectable 
class already mentioned, the way em- 
bryonic governors and senators and gen- 
erals were thrashed was a caution. 
Shoup and Burnside both received some 
pretty severe drubbings in after life, but 
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it is doubtful if they were ever so thor- 
oughly routed during the Civil War-as 
by that stern old commander who went 
furiously but confidently to the assault 
with a long hickory wythe. The Burn- 
side rifle of after years was-a tame 
weapon compared with it! 

It is somewhat remarkable, but all of 
this future greatness, as a class, seems to 
have been bad. Hackleman was bad. 
Eads was worse than Hacklemann. 
Thompson was not so good as Hackle- 
man and Wallace was worse than Thomp- 
son. In fact, the progression could go 
no further than Wallace. He capped the 
climax of mischievousness, and from the 
account given of those old days by the 
author of Ben Hur himself, the first two 
numbers on the daily program seem to 
have been to open school with prayer 
and then thrash Lew Wallace. - 

Before taking a final leave of the mem- 
orable places in Brookville it may be 
well to mention the old ‘‘Yellow Tav- 
ern.’’ No great man was born there, it 
is true, but many atime and oft in the 
olden days it was the scene of assem- 


blages that included many if riot all ot the 
eminent men of that day in the great 
Northwest Territory. George Rogers 
Clark, Simon Kenton and Daniel Boone 
clinked glasses together and planned 
Indian campaigns; and when Indiana 
became a state it was a favorite meeting 


place: for Whig and Democrat alike. 


There General William Henry Harrison 
planned the campaign that resulted in 
‘*Tippecanoe.’’ There, also, over spark- 
ling tankards of hard cider, and other 
beverages less sparkling, perhaps, but 
somewhat harder, he and his political 
friends inaugurated that other campaign 
which culminated in that other victory 
of ‘“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.”’ 

Many a tale well worth the hearing 
could that old tavern tell if it were but 
endowed with the loquacity of its guests 
of long ago. But like the town, it is 
sleeping so peacefully, so beautifully, to 
the music of the White Water’s flow, that 
it seems almost like sacrilege to disturb 
its shadows of the past, even for reminis- 
cences of the great men that both have 
known so well. 





SERVICE 


KNOW not whence or why I came, 
[ I know not where or how I go. 
This fact beyond all doubt I know— 
(For Plato, Christ and me the same, 
Since we are made of one same clay 
Lit by the same eternal mind)— 
While I can serve your need I stay, 
When I do not I fall behind. 
I am immortal as the tree, 
The poet, soldier, mother is. 
My service is the span of me. 


Tis just. 


I ask no more than this. 


Frank Puinam. 





A Ship-Canal That Will Make South- 
ern Florida an Island 


By LEONORA BECK ELLIS 


NE of the most important waterways 

now projected is a ship-canal across 

peninsular Florida, and the plans for it 
promise early consummation. 

Long discussed, with the need of it 
fully conceded, this canal was once pro- 
jected by the United 
States government; 
but after great ex- 
penditure on _ sur- 


SHIP CANAL PROJECT 


MAP OF LOWER FLORIDA, SHOWING THE ROUTES UN- 
DER CONSIDERATION BY THE PROMOTERS OF THE 


ous channels and among the reefs and 
bars south of Florida is very heavy, eat- 
ing up profits to such an extent, indeed, 
as to lessen commerce. Again, by the 
present route, there is a long trip through 
the Gulf stream, the tepid waters of 
which heat the car- 
goes and thus prove 
deleterious to most 
freight. All these 





veys and other pre- 
liminary work, the 
undertaking was 
abandoned, not for 
lack of feasibility in 
plans or route, but 
merely because all 
such projects were 
pushed aside -to 
wait upon the long- 
pending decision 
regarding the great 
inter-oceanic water- 
way. 

The briefest sur- 
vey of the situation 
will show how 
greatly this canal is 
needed. The Flori- 
da straits are a 
dreaded menace to 
navigators between 
the Atlantic ports 
and those of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
The tariff for insur- 
ance on bottoms 
through the danger- 
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difficulties will be 
obviated when a 
ship-canal traverses 
the peninsula. The 
economy of time in 
the traffic that plies 
between the busy 
ports on the outside, 
and the rapidly 
growing ones of the 
Gulf shore, will be 
the largest gain ac- 
cruing from the new 
thoroughfare. 
That American 
trade in the aggre- 
gate shows, for ten 
years past, a growth 
surpassing anything 
previously recorded 
in the history of the 
world’s commerce, 
is an acknowledged 
fact; but it is not so 
generally known 
that incomparably 
the largest rate of 
increase is found in 
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EX-SENATOR A. S. MANN OF FLORIDA, WHO IS PRO- 
MOTING THE SHIP-CANAL PROJECT 


exports of New Orleans, Galveston, and 
Mobile, and neighboring ports whose 
carrying trade would chiefly be done 
through the Florida canal. The foreign 
commerce of these ports, aggregated, at 
present approximates $300,000,000, and 


their coastwise trade is estimated in 
figures even larger. 

Many other considerations enter into 
this matter, but we can scarcely touch 
them in the present paper. The gain to 
the many upper states drained by the 
Mississippi river into the great southern 
sea, the consideration of a rapidly ap- 
proaching future, when a thick popula- 
tion shall cover that portion of the West 
which. finds its tide-water connection 
with the East through Texan ports, the 
matter of the War Department’s long 
advocacy of this canal as a judicious war 
measure,—all these are merely suggested 
in passing. 

Some inquiries may be made as to the 
practicability of the project. The con- 
struction of this waterway is not the vast 
undertaking it appears at first thought, 
The route is confessedly long for a ship- 
canal, the distance it must traverse to 
cross the peninsula even in its narrowest 
parts being something over 100 miles. 
But against this difficulty” must be 
weighed numerous points of construc- 
tive advantage. It will run through a 
region little above sea-level, no engineer- 


SCENERY ALONG THE PROJECTED CANAL ROUTE~AN INNER YACHT HARBOR 














A SHIP-CANAL ACROSS FLORIDA 


ON THE CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER ABOVE FORT DENAUD, FLORIDA 


The favored canal route follows this course. 


a 








ing problems block proceedings, no 
ridges to be pushed through, no rock- 


ribbed soil, multiplying labor. A large 
part of either route chosen will prove 
already water-way; and Florida soil is 
not difficult of excavation. 

During the session of the Florida legis- 
lature, in 1g01, a charter of generous 
terms was asked for and granted to the 
company which now proposes to con- 
struct this canal, ex-Senator A. S. Mann, 
of Jacksonville, being at.the head of the 
undertaking. Surveys and preliminary 
investigations have been steadily pushed, 
and it is intended to commence con- 
structive work as soon as the all-impor- 
tant decision can be made regarding the 
most advantageous route. 

The two routes mainly in question are 
designated as the upper and the lower. 


The former is the line from the mouth 
of the Suwannee river to the St. Mary’s, 
which has in its favor the greater saving 
of time between our Gulf ports and the 
Atlantic seaboard. But the preponder- 
ance of advantage seems now to be con- 
ceded to the so-called lower route, the 
path of which makes from lovely Char- 
lotte harbor, on the Gulf, to Jupiter 
Inlet, on the Atlantic, via the Caloosa- 
hatchee river and Lakes Hickpochee and 
Okeechobee. This is practically the 
route favored by General Gilmore in 
his survey of 1881, ordered by act of 
congress. It is more than likely that the 
fleets of commerce and of pleasure will, 
in a comparatively short time, be plying 
hither and thither through this beautiful 
region, now known to few save the shy 
birds and deer, or the shyer Seminoles. 
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THE REVOLT FROM THE MACHINE 














By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


66] RECENTLY visited, for the first 

time, a great wood pulp mill,’’ an 
eminent artist said tome the other day, 
‘and, if you will believe me, for half an 
hour I quite forgot my life-long hatred of 
modern machinery. The scene was grand- 
iose, inspiring: men pushing and hust- 
ling with whoop and huzza amidst the 
noise of machinery that appeared almost 
human in its intelligence; a forest of 
spruce logs stood huddled about the 
mill, awaiting their turn to 
be chewed by the devour- 
ing monster. I wandered 
about the mill, fascinated 
by the display of Ameri- 
can energy and skill. 

‘“But when I arrived at 
the end of the intricate 
processes and saw the re- 
sult of all the tremendous 
efforts of inventors, pro- 
moters, superintendents, 
workmen, I experienced a 
sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing that brought me back 
to my normal state of 
mind. Sense of admira- 
tion left me as I looked 
at the wretched white 
trash, unworthy to bear 
the name of paper; fit 
only to meet the uses of 
yellow journalism, and 
destined to crumble into 
grey powder within a de- ' 


SHOP SIGN BY EDMUND H. GARRETT 


A sign recently designed by a well- 
known Boston artist for an enter- 
prising restauranteur. It suggests 
interesting possibilities in street 
decoration. 





cade — was it for this that a thousand 
men were toiling their hearts out? I 
came away convinced more strongly than 
ever of the evils of machine produc- 
tion.’’ 

Whether or no this feeling of disgust 
at the quality of the products of the 
modern machine is justified by the facts 
of the case I have no wish to discuss as 
an academic proposition. But that such 
a feeling exists; that it is shared by most 
artists and has been ex- 
perienced by a great many 
people genuinely, and as a 
sort of fad by almost in- 
numerable others; that it 
has already found material 
expression in a great 
variety of enterprises look- 
ing toward restoration of 
hand-work to a place of 
honor among the great oc- 
cupations, and that every 
third artist one meets has 
up his sleeve a prospective 
enterprise of the same sort 
of still greater pith and 
moment; that belief has 
grown general in the 
handicrafts as the ultimate 
basis of the fine arts— 
these facts, perhaps, carry 
sufficient news interest to 
justify a little ‘exposition 
of the causes of this revolt 
from the machine. 
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But first, for the benefit of those read- 
ers of the National whose interests have 
lain in other than art lines, some further 
justification ought, perhaps, to be given 
to the assertion that such a revolt has 
already broken out in this country, and 
that it bids fair to spread. It is well 
known to almost everybody that in 
England, thanks to the preachings and 
practice of John Ruskin and William 
Morris, all sorts of societies for the crea- 


of lace-making at the South End House, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, and the mak- 
ing of hand-wrought silver articles at the 
Society’s shop, No. 1 Somerset street, 
Boston; the many crafts cultivated by 
the United Crafts at Eastwood, New 
York, the furniture standing as a special 
feature; revivals of hand-weaving at 
Berea and other points in the mountains 
of Kentucky and Tennessee; Rev. E. P. 
Pressey’s inauguration of village indus- 


BASKET-WORK, EXECUTED BY MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS AT HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





tion and sale of hand-made articles have 
come into existence; but it is not so 
well understood that the list of handi- 
craft colonies or guilds in the United 
States is already a long one. Yet it 
includes among many ventures now in 
active operation, such notable achieve- 
ments as the rug-making industry, started 
by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Volk at Cen- 
ter Lovell, Maine, and another ruggery 
at Chocorua, New Hampshire, headed 
by Mrs. John Albee; manifold undertak- 
ings under the auspices of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, among which 
may be mentioned especially the revival 








tries at Deerfield, Massachusetts; ‘Elbert 
Hubbard’s well advertised plant at East 
Aurora, New York; important handi- 


craft experiments by Arthur W. Dow 


and Everett Hubbard, at Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Nickerson’s Merrimac 
Pottery at Newburyport, Massachusetts; 
numerous shops and guilds, such as the 
Nordhoff Bindery, in New York City, 
and innumerable activities of the arts 
and crafts kind that have their center in 
the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. The 
list might, in fact, be continued almost 
indefinitely, and to it might be added 
all manner of contemplated art colonies, 
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cults and communities, which await only 
the co-operation of people with money 
or energy to get started. In fact, almost 
every sizable American city now has an 
arts and crafts club which is determined 
sooner or later to start a dozen artistic 
industries. ‘The fact that so many of 
these projects have already made head- 
way, some of them meeting a consider- 
able degree of financial success, indicates 
that they have come in response to a 
demand. ‘True, the projectors of these 
schemes do not always state their eco- 
nomic position with clearness. In many 
instances industries are being promoted 
upon the strength of a semi-charitable 
argument; through representations that 
the revival of ancient arts and crafts will 
give employment to worthy poor in their 
country homes, stopping the ever rising 
tide of migration from the countryside 


TABLE SILVER FROM THE HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
BOSTON 
This effort to revive the ancient art of silver-smithing has been 
meeting with gratifying success. 





to the towns; that it will give to thou- 
sands of workingmen jobs which they 
will take delight in, instead of disliking, 
as they must, so it is urged, the task in 
front of the machine; that it will furnish 
outlet for the skill and taste of thousands 
of people who have received training in 
the art schools but who cannot all make 
a living in the crowded professions of 
painting and_ sculpture:—all which 
worthy objects very probably are in- 
cluded in the arts and crafts revival; but 
inclusion of them is of course insignifi- 
cant unless it chances that a consider- 
able portion of the great purchasing 
public wants to buy the hand-made 
furniture, textiles, pottery and literature 
made by the handicrafters. The best 
test of an undertaking is that it can 
stand on its merits. That a good many 
such people are willing to spend money 
at the handicraft shops and 
sales, because they believe 
that they are getting value, 
good value, has become very 
evident; and the fact, which 
may demand a little explana- 
tion, ought to be regarded by 
the artists as the encouraging 
circumstance of the present 
situation: 

Seemingly from the artist’s 
point of view, however, the 
fact should demand no ex- 
planation. The _ tiresome- 
ness, to look at, of most of 
our boasted apparatus of 
civilization: the long rows of 
dull city or suburban houses, 
in many streets each exactly 
like the other, with the gin- 
gerbread ornamentation on 
the outside and within the 
interminable repetitions of 
wall paper and the dreary 
monotony of the machine- 
turned furniture; the irradi- 
cable ugliness engendered of 
steel construction in public 
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and private buildings, in REPRODUCTION OF OLD BRIDAL CHEST 

Made by Dr. E. C.. Thorn, Mr. Caleb Allen and Mr. Cornelius Kelly of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts at Deerfield, Massachusetts. This Deer- 
field industry was organized by Rev. E. P. Pressey. 


bridges and _ industrial 
plants; the eternal same- 
ness and tameness of the 
clothes we wear, the books 
we read, the service from 
which we eat—all this 
makes the artists and the 
artistically minded tire 
of the vaunts of the glori- 
fiers of the steel trust and 
the shipping merger. 
Their standpoint, of 
course, may not be fairly 
taken. Man does not 
live by looks alone; only 
woman can dothat. But 
it is certainly interesting 
to consider how the 
world created by machin- 
ery appears to people 
who may justly be re- 
garded as specialists in 
the beautiful; who hold 
that man may not possess peace of mind 
and permanent happiness amongst ugly 
surroundings, and who find the tawdry 
trappings of our average rich quite as 
unsatisfying to the eye as the squalid 
environment of our poor. This censure 
of the artists, though nothing new, is 
worth restating once in a while, even in 
this, which is an optimistic periodical, 
edited by breezy optimists and read by 
optimistic Americans; and it is well to 
include now, as I shall again have to do 
in one.of the later articles of this series, 
a reminder that modern progress has 
been attained only in the midst of great 
sacrifices. 

That mechanical perfection consorts 
regularly with ugliness of appearance 
seems to be pretty generally agreed upon 
by the specialists in the realm of the 
beautiful; though, naturally, some are 
more vehement in their opinions than 
others. One man will admit that in 
machine productions there are occasion- 
ally extenuating artistic circumstances; 





as that high mechanical finish sometimes 
reveals beautiful interior qualities of the 
material; another man, of more austere 
and reactionary type, will condemn in 
toto. But, as a fair proposition, it may 
be stated that, if the judgment of special- 
ists in any line is worth anything at all, 
then most of the details of our present 
civilization are hopelessly ugly. Our 
waking hours are passed in the midst of 
the artist’s nightmare. Not every reader 
of the National will see that this is so— 
any more than every reader sees the liter- 
ary beauties of Shakespeare or the Bible. 
But it is so. 

That it need not be so, that it will not 
always be so, is the central proposition 
of the arts and crafts movement,—in so 
far as it moves at all. Doubtless no sane 
person expects to turn the wheels of 
progress backward; to renounce volun- 
tarily the lowered death rate, the in- 
creased comforts in food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and transportation that scientific and 
mechanical skill have brought about in 





Bee ART MOVEMENTS OF TODAY 


the past hundred years. No one seri- 
ously purposes to derail the trolley car 
or to ruin the manufacture of roll-top 
desks. But a good many people seem to 
be proposing to get a little more interest 
and variety into the monotonous strenu- 
osity of our civilization, through the 
making and using of things that shall be 
as grateful to the sight as they are satis- 
factory from the consumer’s standpoint. 


modern houses built from plans printed 
in popular magazines for ladies. And, 
in general, this superiority of the hand- 
made over the machine-made manifests 
itself in all those things that concern 
supplying the simple, elemental needs of 
society. Delicate instruments for use in 
scientific and industrial departments of 
human activity require greater precision 
than can be effected by hand; but not 


REPRODUCTION OF OLD ENGLISH HONITON 
Executed by Elizabeth Feely and Alice Riordan at the lace-making department of the South bay Union, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. This lace-making craft, inaugurated by Mrs. E. J. Weber, has attracted 


attention throughout New England. 


Good things made by hand, or by ma- 
chines of primitive type, say these crafts 
advocates, are of necessity more interest- 
ing than articles of the same class made 
by complicated machinery; and as a rule, 
where all the facts are taken into con- 
sideration, they are not more expensive. 
Certainly the well known artist, Douglas 
Volk, who has lately built for himself a 
hand-made house at Center Lovell, 
Maine, found somewhat to his glad sur- 
prise that the actual cost of the structure 
done in the right way, with hewn beams 
that will last for three centuries, was con- 
siderably less than any contractor could 
have put it together for, even using the 
flimsy materials that characterize most 


so the ordinary apparatus of daily life. 
Thus, I have before me at this moment 
(with a view to spending the check I 
shall receive from this article upon a 
Spring suit) some samples of the Ruskin 
homespun cloth, made in the Isle of 
Man and warranted to give excellent 
satisfaction in the wearing. The fiber, 
with its slight mottling, due to little 
necessary and intentional irregularities 
in the weave, is certainly very pleasing to 
the eye, and, although the price per yard 
is a bit in excess of that of the products 
of the woolen mills, I rather think that 
when the check comes I shall order a suit, 
or recommend my friends todo so. Per- 
haps the latter course will be the safer. 





OH, FOR WINGS 


But, seriously, in the matter of house- 
hold effects, clothing, and implements 
of sport, these arts-and-crafters seem to 
have discovered a human need that has 
suffered neglect during the remarkable 
industrial expansion of the past century 
andahalf. They are not, asa rule, com- 
mercialists. They do not in their talk 
lay so much emphasis upon the things 
they produce and expect to produce as 
on the spirit of the production, the joy 
of the work. But these, of course, are, 
strictly considered, technical considera- 
tions. It is a fact that whatever love a 
man puts into anything he is doing, that 
love will appear in the finished product, 
ennobling and beautifying it. It is also 
a fact that so far as is humanly possible 
society ought to give men a chance to do 
work they enjoy rather than tasks for 
which they feel indifference and aversion. 
But many of the artists and artistically- 
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minded probably make a mistake in sup- 
posing that work before the machine is 
to everybody the deadening grind that it 
would be for them, just as they err in 
supposing that the monstrous houses in 
which most of us live render most of us 
as unhappy as they would make the artist. 
They take no account of the rhythm of 
the great shops, which is, in some cases, 
as inspiriting as music to the march of 
weary troops. ‘They see agony in labor 
that perhaps no one ought to enjoy, but 
many do. In brief, they ignore the for- 
tunate circumstance of human blindness 
to environing horrors and _ hardships. 
But that they have a very strong argu- 
ment, a special plea, in the artistic 
superiority of most things hand-made to 
most things machine-made, may be ad- 
mitted even by the man in the street — 
who admits it cheerfully, and then pays 
two dollars for his shoes. 





OH, FOR WINGS TO BE FLYING! 


By MAUDE MORRISON HUEY 


H, dove! down on my window-ledge flying, 
With wistful sad eyes and wild throbbing breast, 
Of what are you dreaming and sighing? 
Are you tired of beating the air with strong wings?— 


Are you longing to cuddle,— 


Cuddle and coo close to the down of a mother?— 


Somewhere or other a mother? 


Say dove! is it an old barn, I wonder, 
With lop-sliding door and low-drooping eaves, 


And June hay bulging in under?— 


Hay so sweet!—and a swing there fast to the beams, 


Dangling and sweeping 


A path through the chaff?—Yes and dark swallows diving and winging,— 
Everlastingly singing and singing? 


And, dove, clinging to cross-bar and rafter 
Did you say was a boy with a glad, happy face, 
Filling the place with his laughter? — 





Hide and seek round the old red fanning mill there, 

Somersaults in the clover, 
Hands, eager hot, in the cool grain plunging and dipping, 
Elbow-deep dipping and dripping? 


List, dove! and a path through the grasses and posies, 
Black-beaten by feet, and a house ’mongst the trees, 
With its hand-breadth of porch strewn with roses?— 
And a woman—Oh, dove! did you say that you saw?— 


Patient and smiling, 
There in the dusk? 


Oh, begone from my ledge! Cease your sighing! 


You with wings and not flying?—Not flying? 
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WILL THE AMERICAN INVASION END IN ANNEXATION? 


ANY shrewd students of history 
believe that during the present cen- 
tury the United States will annex the 
Republic of Mexico, which belongs to 
this’ country geographically, as do the 
provinces of Canada. 
For the past five years there has been 
a strong under-current of public opinion 
in the States, setting in the direction of 
annexation. This opinion is coming to 
the surface, and men of influence in 
affairs and in moulding public opinion 
no longer hesitate to give expression to 
annexation sentiment. Recently one of 
the best known railroad officials in the 
West, a close student of international 
relations, a friend of the national admin- 
istration and a man familiar with Mexi- 
can affairs, prophesied that annexation 


would be accomplished within the next 
twenty-five years. Although this may be 
an extreme view of the case, it was the 
result of intimate knowledge of the rapid 
change in conditions experienced by the 
republic during the past ten years. 

Like this railroad official, I do not see 
how any thinking man can visit Mexico, 
give careful study to present conditions 
there, note the forces at work upon the 
complete regeneration of the republic 
and not be convinced that annexation is 
inevitable. The truth about Mexico is 
that it is becoming thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. The process of evolution from 
the condition of a chrysaiis nation to one 
trying its new-found wings in the marts 
of the world has been too rapid for 
public knowledge to keep apace. This 








evolution is being accomplished largely 
by American capital and its sure and 
logical conclusion is annexation. The 
financial invasion from the States is in 
full swing, and is sweeping over the 
country in a tidal wave of seemingly 
irresistible power. It has already be- 
come the most remarkable invasion of 
its kind in history, and if permitted to 
go on will surely end in the complete 
subjugation of the republic. America is 
awakening to the fact that she has over- 
looked at her very door one of the most 
wonderful countries in the whole world. 

The awakening has been followed by 
strenuous action and now the power of 
ovér $500,000,000 of capital is pushing 
Americanism on and on and still on, 
until it is spreading throughout every 
district and state of Mexico. These 
American millions, like huge magnets, 
are attracting other millions with rapidity 
unknown in any similar movement in 
the history of the Latin race. The pro- 
cess which is working toward eventual 
annexation is one of friendly assimila- 
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tion, not of warfare — an assimilation of 
the industrial, commercial and financial 
interests of the republic. When this 
process reaches its conclusion, will not 
the sequence be annexation? With a 
predominating American influence in 
all the industries of the republic, what 
will there be left for Mexico but annexa- 
tion? On the other hand, what will 
there be left for the United States gov- 
ernment but the annexation of Mexico 
adequately to protect the American in- 
dustries? 

An extreme and startling theory, it 
will be claimed by many. Not so ex- 
treme, perhaps, when one pauses to think 
that eighty per cent of the money in- 
vested in Mexico’s sixty railroad systems 
is American capital, which controls every 
railroad threading the republic, except 
the Inter-oceanic and the National 
Tehauntepec. In the Mexican Central 
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alone, American capital is interested to 
the extent of $160,000,000, actually ex- 
pended. Lines of railroad such as this 
which make direct connection with 
American railroads such as the Rock 
Island system, have developed and 


spread until they have brought every 
portion of the Mexican republic within 
the quick grasp of American markets. 


JAMES DEERING OF THE DEERING HARVESTER COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO, A STRONG ADVOCATE OF A NEW 
TREATY WITH MEXICO 


It is one of the remarkable facts of mod- 
ern railroading that, by the extension of 
the Rock Island system to El Paso, the 
Mexican capital has been brought within 
as easy reach of the eastern and middle- 
west states as are the Pacific coast points 
in our own country. The influence of 
this new and quick means of communica- 
tion between Mexico and the United 
States cannot be over-estimated. It is 
being felt daily, for within the past twelve 
months travel between the countries has 
increased with amazing rapidity. The 
argument against American investments 


in Mexico, that the scene of action is too 
far removed, no longer has force. The 
same argument might as well be used 
against investments in our western states 
and territories. 

Again does the cry of ultimate annex- 
ation become less remote when it is 
learned that about $28,000,000 of capital 
from the States is invested in tropical 
agriculture in Mexico; that the city of 
Chicago alone has forty Mexican invest- 
ment companies which are sending more 
than $1,000,000 a month into the repub- 
lic; that in the past five years the major- 
ity of 1,200 Mexican investment com- 
panies have been organized in the United 
States, and that in the city of Monterey 
alone $10,000,000 was recently invested 
by Americans in a single manufacturing 
enterprise. Annexation can be seen from 
a still nearer point of view when it is 
known that one of the.most powerful 
capitalistic combinations in the United 
States, the Standard Oil company, has 
invested within the past two years more 
than $18,000,000 in Mexican mines, has 
in hand deals which will necessitate 
$40,000,000 more, and stands ready to 
add another $50,000,000 when occasion 
presents. 

It is well to remember, also, that 
American capital is bringing annexation 
still nearer by the expenditure of over 
$50,000,000 in the construction of a rail- 
road from the border to the Pacific coast, 
threading the republic’s richest mineral 
districts, providing a much-needed outlet 
for them and bringing them within easy 
reach of the markets of the United States. 
Early in February, American capital 
scored another bull’s-eye in the republic, 
when an announcement was made of the 
purchase by the Astor family of New 
York of land whereon to establish the 
largest cattle ranch in the world, thereby 
rivaling and even surpassing Don Louis 
Terrazas, the world’s greatest cattle king 
and the world’s greatest landed proprie- 
tor. In manufacturing is to be found a 
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remarkable example of the regeneration 
which American capital is bringing about 
in the republic. Until recently there 
was practically no manufacturing in 
Mexico. Capitalists from the States saw 
the opportunities which increased rail- 
road _ facilities, new-found fuel and 
changed conditions were offering in 
Mexico, and factories are building in 
many states; industries have been started 
which will first supply home consump- 
tion and afterward have their bearing on 
foreign markets. 

One of the most important phases of 
the American invasion is to be seen in 
the banking interests of the republic. 
Only a few years ago, the American 
methods of banking and financing were 
anknown there. Banking in Mexico was 
run on asocial, rather than a business, 
basis. At present the amount of Ameri- 
can capital invested in Mexican banking 
is small when compared with the total 
investment, but it is rapidly increasing, 
and its power cannot be over-estimated. 
In three of the leading banks of Mexico 
City, American capital has recently ac- 
quired a considerable interest. These 
are the London Bank,’ the Central Bank 
and the, International and Mortgage 
Bank. ‘Two small American banks are 
operating successfully in the city -and 
more are being started; two trust com- 
panies, which are controlled by American 
capital, are on the high road to success, 
and, lastly, the Mexican government has 
asked the United States government to 
give it aid and counsel regarding the 
rapidly diminishing value of its national 
currency. 

One needs only to travel hastily 
through the principal states of the re- 
public to become imbued with national 
pride, for there are to be seen on all 
sides evidences of American influence — 
in short, of the Americanizing of the 
republic. American influence and Ameri- 
can money have changed the capital city 
and are changing the other large cities 


of Mexico from cesspools, breeding death 
and pestilence, into well-sewered, healthy 
and delightful places of abode. In every 
important center a citizen of the States 
can ride on an American electric rail- 
road, can send his telegraph messages 
over American wires, can talk through 
American telephones, can drink water 


COLONEL G. WATSON-FRENCH» CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE REPUBLIC IRON & 
STEEL COMPANY OF CHICAGO, ALSO ACTIVE IN PRO- 
MOTING THE NEW TREATY WITH MEXICO 


pumped and filtered by American water- 
works, can read his paper by gas or elec- 
tric light manufactured by American 
capital, can construct a home with money 
borrowed from American building and 
loan associations, and can equip it 
with modern improvements provided by 
American companies. Seeing and ex- 
periencing all this brings annexation 
still closer in the fancy of the intelligent 
tourist. Consul General A. D. Barlow, 
in his recent report to the government at 
Washington, shows how this has been 
accomplished when he states that in the 
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federal district alone there is invested 
$320,800,000 of American capital; in the 
state of Coahuila, $48,700,000; in the 
state of Sonora, $37,500,000; in the state 
of Chihuahua, $31,900,000; in the state 
of Oaxaca, $13,600,000, and in Nuevo 
Leon, $11,400,000. 

The mistake should not be made of 
thinking that the Mexican government 
is not alive to the situation. There is 
no way of telling what the members of 
President Diaz’s cabinet think of the 
annexation problem, but I do not see 
how they can fail to comprehend that the 
American invasion which is in full pro- 
gress can have no other logical conclu- 
sion. This being the case, it might be 
asked why the Mexican government wel- 
comes and fosters the rapidly increasing 
power of American capital. Undoubt- 
edly it is because of their broad-minded- 
ness, their subordination of personal 
ambition to national advancement and 
‘heir recognition of the fact that in 
Mexico’s case national advancement is 


Cc H. MCCORMICK, JR., ONE OF THE FAMOUS CHI- 
CAGO MANUFACTURING FAMILY, INTERESTED* IN 
SECURING A NEW TRADE TREATY WITH MEXICO 





necessarily coupled with individual pros- 
perity. 

Presumably, too, they have come to 
the conclusion that in its masses the 
republic does not possess the material 
which can produce commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial independence. Upon 
no other theory can we account for the 
passage of the most liberal mining laws 
to be found on any statute books — laws 
which are an invitation to foreign capi- 
tal. Upon this theory, only, can we 
account for the flattering subsidies which 
have been granted to Americans who 
have dared to take the risk of spending 
millions in the construction of railroads 
tapping new territory rich in unde- 
veloped and _ oft-times undiscovered 
resources. Presumably, also, the gov- 
ernment has recognized the fact that 
Mexico lacks the ingredient most essen- 
tial to national development by native 
forces—the middle class. Practically, 
there are but two classes in Mexico — the 
very rich and the very poor. The for- 
mer have become somewhat incapaci- 
tated for strenuous national existence by 
the love of comfort bred through centur- 
ies of perpetual sunshine. In the peon 
class, on the other hand, there is no 
hope of a Mexico for Mexicans. If it is 
possible eventually to transform the peon 
from the most hopeless human imagin- 
able to a useful member of a progressive 
society, it will only be accomplished 
after the superstition and ignorance of 
ages has been eradicated by a new civili- 
zation born and nurtured in the public 
schools. Mexico, with its almost limit- 
less resources awaiting development, 
cannot lie inert while this transformation 
is being accomplished, for the country is 
too near the center of the march of pro- 
gress. Seeing this clearly, the Diaz gov- 
ernment is making the most of necessity, 
and is aiding instead of opposing the 
American invasion. At the same time, 
everything that wise statesmen can do to 
save the republic for Mexicans, by mak- 
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ing them able to hold their own with 
foreign forces, is being done. ‘The men 
of the north, for example, are of an 
English-speaking race. ‘Therefore has 
President Diaz made the study of English 
compulsory in the public schools. ‘The 
men from the north are intense patriots, 
therefore is patriotism being stimulated 
in the school children by military drill 
and in their fathers by a national reserve. 
Thus it is that patriotism and education, 
which the masses now sadly lack, but 
which are being fostered and supplied 
by the government, may put off the day 
of annexation. 

Before the annexation of Mexico is 
accomplished, however, many changes 
must occur in the relations between the 
two countries. When it does come it 
will not be through design on the part 
of the government of either country, but 
as a result of our financial invasion of 
Mexico, to stop which would mean the 

- throttling of Mexico’s national develop- 
ment. Probably the next great change 
in conditions will be a new treaty plac- 
ing the countries on a reciprocal basis, 
so far as interchange of trade is con- 
cerned. Preliminary steps have, in fact, 
been taken toward securing such a treaty. 
The project was started by the railroad 
interests of the republic and is being 
materially aided by the owners of the 
Rock Island and other roads which have 
direct Mexican connections. The manu- 
facturing interests of the States have 
been intrusted with the work of prepar- 
ing the way for the desired legislation. 
Nothing regarding the project has been 
permitted to be made public, because it 
has been decided to work quietly until 
after the next presidential campaign. 
This is due to the fear that the proposed 
treaty would be made a campaign issue, 
and the avoidance of this is much 
desired. 

Owing to this fact, the men who are 
engineering the deal in the States deny 
that there is such a move on foot. Neveér- 
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theless it is true, and recently an agent 
of the railroads in Mexico, who has also 
the sanction of the Mexican cabinet, 
went to Chicago, where he held several 
important conferences with the men who 
are representing the manufacturing in- 
terests of the States in trying to secure a 
new treaty. The men with whom he 
conferred are Colonel G. Watson French, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Republic Iron and Steel company; 
James Deering, of the Deering Harvester 
company; Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr., of 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
company, and one or two others. These 
men are doing the missionary work with 
the manufacturers of the country, and it 
is known that certain leading national 
politicians have been consulted and that 
President Roosevelt has been approached 
upon the subject. 

American interests concerned and the 
national administration have been as- 
sured that a_ reciprocal trade treaty 
between the countries would receive the 
hearty support of the Mexican govern- 
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ment and of the railroad interests which 
are the most powerful in the republic. 
It needs no argument to prove that such 
a treaty would, at a bound, bring Mexico 
much nearer the annexation period. 

The agitation over Mexico’s depreciat- 
ing currency is also drawing the countries 

«closer together. Already the Mexican 
government has appealed to the United 
States government 
to appoint a mem- 
ber on a commis- 
sion to devise 
means of providing 
a stable currency 
for Mexico. This 
move is peculiarly 
significant of the 
trend of affairs. 
Should Mexico, in 

‘the end, be forced 
to adopt a gold 
standard, the im- 
petus that~ would 
be given to Ameri- 
can enterprise in 
that country could 
not be over-esti- 
mated. 

In the question 
of Mexico’s cur- 
rency, American 
investors are vitally 
interested. The 
problem, from a 
financial stand- 
point, is one of the 
most interesting. 
That the greatest silver-producing coun- 
try since Cortez’ time should be forced 
even to consider the advisability of bor- 
rowing $25,000,000, with a view to estab- 
lishing a gold standard, is an interesting 
phenomenon. Leading financiers the 
world over are discussing the problem 
presented by the Mexican dollar, which 
literally begins to ‘‘look like thirty 
cents.’’ With the mints of Japan closed, 
the demand for silver in China tempora- 
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rily stopped, with India the only silver- 
purchasing nation, and with the repub- 
lic’s mines pouring out a constantly 
increasing volume of the white metal, 
President Diaz and his cabinet know 
they are facing a grave financial crisis. 
That it will be dealt with wisely and for 
the best good of vested rights, there is 
every assurance in the character of the 
men who will have 
to find the solution. 
Although this solu- 
tion is of vast im- 
portance to every 
nation having com- 
mercial relations 
with the republic, 
this fact has not 
checked the tide of 
American invest- 
ments in Mexico. 
The general 
opinion in finan- 
cial circles that a 
solution will be 
found which is best 
for all interests is 
significant of the 
rank which the re- 
public is attaining 
in the congress of 
nations. This 
opinion has been 
promoted by the 
career of Jose Ives 
Limantour, Mexi- 
co’s secretary of 
the treasury, her 
future president and undoubtedly one of 
the great financiers of the century. He 
represents the new era in Mevico. 
Despite many drawbacks, Mexico is 
on the crest of a brilliant future—a 
future which will undoubtedly find its 
crowning glory in annexation. Men 
with unlimited millions are risking them 
in the republic, and are banking upon 
this denouement of the most fascinating 
national romance of modern times. 


Senor de 
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Germania, The Watch on 


the Rhine 


By CAROLINE DOMETT 


AVE you ever heard the German sol- 
diers singing Zhe Watch on the 
Rhine? Have you ever seen a company 
of German students as they spring to 
their feet to join with boundless enthu- 
siasm in their national anthem? 

If not, you have missed an inspira- 
tion. It is a baptism, a fire, a consecra- 
tion, a triumph. 

“A voice resounds like thunder peal 

’ Mid dashing wave and clang of steel.” 


It comes full-throated, heart-weighted, 
soul-stirring, from a people educated to 
patriotism through the songs of her 
country —a patriotism brought to suc- 
cessful fulfillment by an army that 
marched to the resistless power of 


“Fatherland, dear Fatherland, no danger 
thine,— 
Firm stand thy sons to watch, to watch 
the Rhine.” 


When once you have heard it sung by 
Germans—and the true German sings as 
if he couldn’t help it, and wouldn’t if 
he could — then, and not until then, do 
you realize the force of the well known 
saying, ‘‘Let me make the songs of a 
people and I care not who makes their 
laws.”’ 

It is not necessary that a man be either 
a great musician or a renowned poet to 
write music or words that will beat to 
the cadence of heart throbs. Usually, he 
is neither the one nor the other. Oft- 
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“THE SOLDIERS’ FAREWELL,” a decoration of the Germania monument 





times he fills an unmarked grave. But 
in moments of great emotion sentiments 


“WAR,” a decoration of the Germania monument 





may be expressed that are overwhelming 
in effect. In Germany, at every phase of 


her history, there has been an out- 
pouring of national song, so potent 
that she may be said to have pre- 
served by the harp as much as she 
has lost by the sword. 

The words of Zhe Watch on 
the Rhine were written by Max 
Schneckenberger, who was not a 
poet but an everyday business man. 
He died before the song became 
famous, as it did not attain world 
renown until the breaking out of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Carl 
Wilhelm wrote the melody. The 
emperor, recognizing its influence 
on the army, pensioned the musi- 
cian, and at his death a monument 
was erected to his memory in Cre- 
feld, his native town. 

On a point of land where the 
Moselle and the more famous river 
meet in friendly union, there is a 
colossal equestrian statue of Wil- 
liam the Great. Stepping forth 
beside him, proud and grand and 
free, is a magnificent figure of Vic- 
tory, bearing in her arms the crown 
and a wreath of laurels. The 
strong, rugged face of the emperor 
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‘THE RETURN OF THE VICTORS,” a decoration of the Germania monument 
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is turned toward the river as if to voice corners of the massive monument upon 


that oft-repeated cry: 


“WHO GUARDS TODAY 
MY STREAM DIVINE?” 


From every point there comes 
reply. » From the pleasure garden, 
where helmet and suit of armor in 
bas relief or statue bear underneath 
them the inscription, Watch on the 
Rhine. From ruined castles, hold- 
ing the traditions and the stories 
that have been woven into national 
songs, from underneath the iron 
cross, where the heart of Vogt was 
put to rest, that it might always 
watch the Rhine; in every form 
the watch is kept, from lightest 
play of fancy up to the stern and 
inaccessible rock where stands the 
mighty fortress Ehrenbreitstein, 
the Gibraltar of the Rhine. 

High up on the Niederwald, fat 
above rows and rows of vineyards 
basking in the sun, is the national 
monument, symbolizing all watches 
on the Rhine. A queenly Ger- 
mania, wearing richly embroidered 
robes and upholding the insignia 
of royalty, looks proudly out over 
the beautiful Rhinegau. At the 


which she stands are the allegorical 


“PEACE,” a decoration of the Germania monument 
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figures of Peace and War, below them, 
those of the Rhine and the Moselle. On 
one side, in relief, is Zhe Soldiers’ Fare- 
well, on the other Zhe Return of the Vic- 
tors. In front is massed the German army. 
Representative groups from all parts of 
the country, among them the portraits 
of German princes and generals, cluster 
around the central figure, that of William 
the Great. Underneath this inspiring 
group is cut into the granite the full text 
of Zhe Watch on the Rhine. 

Sometimes survivors of that old army 
meet on the plateau of the Niederwald. 
From up and down the river come the 
boats, gaily decorated with streamers and 


many flags among them your flag and - 


mine. The soldiers gather about the 


noble statue of Germania‘ to talk and 
laugh, embrace and feast the whole day 
long. ; 

With the warning rays of the late after- 
noon sun, they start down the hillside; 
down through rows and rows of vine- 
yards to the waiting boats below. They 
are on the river; they have passed from 
view; but in the quiet of the sunset 
you can hear their voices singing: 


“ Our oath resounds, the river flows 
In golden light, our banner glows, 
Our hearts will guard thy stream divine, 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine. 
Dear Fatherland, no danger thine 
Firm stand thy sons to watch, to watch 
the Rhine.” 


THE NEW BERLIN, A MONUMENT TO WILHELM II. 


By CHRISTIAN A. LUHNOW 


O revisit Berlin, after an absence of 
one decade, is to realize how strongly 
the personality of its present aggressive, 


POTSDAMER PLATZ, ONE OF THE BUSIEST SQUARES OF THE NEW BERLIN 


resourceful ruler is impressed not alone 
upon the geographical and material de- 
velopment of the German capital, but 
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FRONT OF THE NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, BERLIN 
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upon its art, its society and above all in 
its readjustment of social as well as 
political intercourse with other civilized 
nations. Certainly no one ruler of the 
famous Hohenzollern dynasty will leave 
behind so many creations of art, more or 
less praiseworthy, as Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 
On all sides the visitor encounters evi- 
dences of the remarkable activity of the 
present Kaiser in every branch of art. 
Ten years ago, Berlin was a stopping- 
over place; a mere provincial capital, in 
which the aristocratic tourists of Eng- 
land, Russia and the United States 
scorned to waste more than enough time 
to view the schloss, stroll along Unter 
den Linden and take a luncheon before 
going to the mountains of Switzerland or 
the German watering resorts. Ten years 
ago, students of music made Paris, Leip- 
zig and Vienna their rendezvous. Today 
Berlin stands unexcelled as a musical 
center, whither the hungry who yearn for 
golden rewards from a musical career, or 
seek glory, come to imbibe the genuine 








atmosphere. The master teachers dis- 
covered that somehow all musical roads 
led to Berlin, and they have trans- 
planted their studios in the German 
capital. 

How much of all this artistic develop- 
ment is due to the modernizing influ- 
ences of the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
cannot be directly computed. In the 
first place, from a city provincial Berlin 
has grown into a city beautiful. Its 
police, instead of serving as an instru- 
ment of simon-pure imperialism, to 
make the life of the sojourner unendur- 
able, has been made a democratic insti- 
tution guarding the rights of all classes 
with equal impartiality, and to all ap- 
pearances instructed to make itself espe- 
cially useful to strangers and transient 
visitors. Every rational-minded for- 
eigner, visiting the German capital, has 
only words of praise for the courteous, 
dignified schutzman. Additional reasons 
for Berlin’s emancipation from the way- 
station rank are the ample provisions 
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made for pleasant residence, the exhaust- 
less artistic and musical entertainments, 
the clean streets and squares, and the 
changing of the Thiergarten from a wild 
bramble-wood into one of the most mag- 
nificent public parks of the world. 

It is an entirely new Berlin which has 
grown up during the reign of Wilhelm 
II., modern in 
every respect 
but remaining 


KAISER WILHELM MEMORIAL CHURCH 
A splendid structure that was recently completed. 


to realize, with astonishing vividness, how 
the new world of commerce, of business 
and civilization is pushing back the low, 
dirty hovels of the old world. To walk 
down Unter den Linden to the schloss is 
to realize how the almost superhuman 
force, in keen sympathy with the modern 
world, has been moving back old Ger- 
many, with its 
crusty feudal- 
ism, its ancient 





true to German 
traditions and 
characteristics. 

Ere the stran- 
ger has reached 
his hotel on 
Unter den Lin- 
den he has 
caught sight of 
the grand Siege- 
sallee with its 
wealth of statues 
picturing every 
Prussian ruler 
from the thir- 
teenth century; 
his eyes have 
compassed the 
stately propor- 
tions and gilt 
dome of the new 
Reichstag build- 
ing, with its 
ponderous, im- 
pressive Bis- 
marck statue by 
Begas; the new City Hall, with its tall 
clock-tower overlooking the city; he has 
caught a glimpse of the grand New Dome 
Cathedral, which is to be the Westmin- 
ster of Germany; of the impressive new 
Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church, with 
its Romanesque architecture; he views 
massive new buildings devoted to the 
exhibition of art treasures, colonial pro- 
ducts, anthropological, educational and 
other public purposes. 

To view Morocco from the harbor is 





traditions and 
staid architec- 
. tural  affecta- 
tions. I have 
heard it said 
that Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. is one 
hundred years 
ahead of his 
people, and at 
least twenty 
years ahead of 
the rest of the 
European world 
at its best. One 
is very apt to 
approve the 
statemént upon 
revisiting Berlin 
after ten years’ 
absence. 

No other 
European mon- 
arch has devoted 
so much wealth 
and _ influence 

directly or indirectly for the beautifying 
of his capital or residence city. When 
it is known that there is almost a con- 
stant ill-feeling and clash between the 
Kaiser and the municipal authorities 
elected by the preponderating socialistic 
element of his capital, his generosity 
appears more praise-worthy. Within the 
last few months the Avenue of Fame in 
the Thiergarten was completed with the 
unveiling of the statue of Roland of 
Berlin, standing at one end of the fam- 
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ous boulevard and overlooking two solid 
rows of statues of Prussian rulers, and 
crowned at the other terminus by the tall 
Column of Victory, with the gilt figure 
of Victory perched on top. ‘The social- 
ists and comic papers make fun of the 
Siegesallee. But it is nevertheless a con- 
tribution to posterity from the Kaiser 
which will make his name remembered 
for many gener- 
ations. » The 
New Dome 
Cathedral, cost- 
ing nearly 40,- 
000,000 marks, 
is nearing com- 
pletion and will 
be one of the 
most magnifi- 
cent temples in 
the world. An- 
other artistic 
architectural 
feature of the 
new Berlin near- 
ing completion 
is the new Her- 
ren House or 
Chamber of 
Delegates. Bare- 
ly two months 
ago the Kaiser 
presided at the 
opening of the 
massive Royal 
Academy of 
Fine Arts, which 
shelters the greatest music school and 
most brilliant corps of instructors in the 
world, attracting musical and art stu- 
dents from every nation of the earth. 
For centuries the historic Unter den 
Linden was kept sacred from the hands 
of gardeners and builders, until it became 
an eyesagre. The Kaiser called a staff of 
artists to his side barely a year ago, and, 
with their aid, unfolded a scheme for 
the modernizing of the: German show 
street, with the result that it has become 
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THE NEW CITY HALL OF BERLIN 





regarded as one of the finest boulevards 
in Europe, comparable in some respects 
to the Parisian Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, and Hyde Park in London. 
Not even the time-stained old residential 
palace escaped. Its exterior was not 
touched, but the interior was completely 
renovated. Electric lights succeeded 
the old flaring gas lights. The old ° 
schloss build- 
ings and envi- 
roning statues 
remain, but they 
harmonize with 
and seem neces- 
sary to the large 
number of artis- 
tic new build- 
ings and orna- 
mentation with 
which the 
Kaiser has sur- 
rounded his 
schloss. Never- 
theless the 
Dome, the co- 
lozsal statue of 
Kaiser William 
the Great, the 
new Marstall, 
the new Nation- 
al Museum, the 
new Pergamon 
Museum, all 
loom up grand- 
ly and over- 
shadow the sim- 
pie decorations and waning splendor of 
the old palaces. When one stops to 
consider that these artistic embellish- 
ments and features have all been built 
during the present reign and under its 
paternal eye, it seems truly a wonderful 
achievement. 

Not many years ago, the Englishman 
sauntered down Unter den Linden with 
something of condenscension and dis- 
dain in his manner. The American was 
a rarity, an object of general curiosity. 
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Two foreigners, meeting on the corner 
of Unter den Linden and Friedrich 
strasse, could be heard saying to each 
other apologetically: ‘‘Oh, I’ve just 
stopped here for a breathing spell; I’m 
going on to Dresden,’’ and, ‘‘So have 
I—I’m going on to Vienna.’’ Today 
Unter den Linden is one of the greatest 
of international thoroughfares. Linger 
for one moment on the street corner and 
there will pass by groups of Russians, 
Frenchmen, American businessmen and 
students, the unmistakable types of Eng- 
lishmen, the Hungarian, the Japanese 
and the negro. All languages are heard 
at times — except the German. 

While the artistic attractions and the 
entertainments of a winter season in 
Berlin are largely responsible for this 
cosmopolitan growth, one of the greatest 
factors in the maturing of the German 
capital into a great metropolis is its com- 
mercial and financial importance. Ham- 


burg may be the great port and com- 
mercial center, but in the great Berlin 
banking houses are transacted the deals 
and planned the syndicate operations 
which have extended Germany’s com- 
mercial prestige to all parts of the world. 
This commercial prestige of Germany, 
when studied from the statistical tables, 
is seen likewise to be mainly a growth of 
the last ten years of the present reign. 

But Berlin has learned how to attract 
and entertain strangers, especially of the 
wealthy, aristocratic kind, who leave 
large sums of money behind. Paris may 
still excel as the Mecca for this class of 
pleasure seekers and tourists who want 
a brilliant social environment. But 
Berlin is, making its way forward and 
stepping upon the heels of Paris in a 
manner which bodes ill for the latter in 
days to come. 

Another observation which I made 
recently, and which appears very signifi- 


BERLIN DOME,IN FINAL STAGE OF CONSTRUCTION 
The Dome is to be the Westminster of Germany. Its cost will be forty million marks. 














CALIFORNIA’S FIRST 


cant, is the growing popularity of the 
Kaiser in his capital. Ten years ago 
the Kaiser was greeted by sullen, un- 
demonstrative throngs as he rode down 
Unter den Linden. When His Majesty 
appeared in public on his-last birthday, 
there was wild enthusiasm. Crowds 
formed in regimental order and marched 
up and down the street singing Dre 
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Wacht Am Rhein. Little by little the 
Kaiser is overcoming the prejudices 
caused by his earlier impulsiveness and 
eccentricities. Little by little the people 
of Berlin, who have been excited by 
revolutionistic promises, appreciate that 
they have a real monarch of flesh and 
blood, with human sympathies and the 
strength of his convictions. 





DR. GEORGE C. PARDEE, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, AND HIS FAMILY 





California’s First Native Governor 


By CLARK ALBERTI 


R. GEORGE C. PARDEE, the 
newly inaugurated governor of Cali- 
fornia, was born in San Francisco in 
1857, and is the first native of the Golden 
State to be elected its chief executive. 
He is of French Huguenot ancestry, the 
first of the family name in America being 
George Pardee, who came from England 


in 1715 and settled in Connecticut. 
Twenty-nine of his descendants fought 
in the cause of the young republic during 
the Revolutionary War. 

The father of the governor, Dr. E. H. 
Pardee, was one of the best known public 
men of California in the early days; he 
was one of the organizers of the republi- 
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can party, and served in both branches 
of the legislature, also as mayor of Oak- 
land, his home city. The son followed 
with success and distinction in the foot- 
steps of his father. After graduating 
from the University of California and 
taking a course in Cooper Medical Col- 
lege, San Francisco, he went to Europe 
and graduated from Leipsic. In Berlin 
the young student struck up a friendship 
with the great Virchow and enjoyed the 
benefits of his lectures. During this 
time the young American acted as cor- 
respondent for a San Francisco news- 
paper, and wrote many letters which 
showed powers of close observation and 
forcible expression. 

Returning to California in 1885, Dr. 
Pardee began practice as a specialist, 
devoting himself to the eye and ear, and 
soon attained a leading rank in his pro- 
fession. He was married in Oakland in 

_1886 to Miss Helen Penniman, herself 
of old Massachusetts Revolutionary stock 
and a lady possessing the pleasing graces 
which adorn domestic life. Four bright 
young daughters, Florence, Madeline, 
Carol and Helen, bless their home, and, 
with their mother, enter heartily and in- 
telligently into all their father’s plans 
and works, and he is seen at his best 
when in his cosy home study with his 
family about him. 

As a member of the board of health, 
the city council, and as mayor of Oak- 
land, Dr. Pardee achieved such signal 
success in delivering his home city from 
the clutches of rapacious corporations, 
after many a hard-fought battle both in 
and out of the courts, that he soon be- 
came a notable figure in Pacific coast 
politics; and the republican state con- 
vention at Sacramento last August, after 
a few ballots, which showed a hope- 
less antagonism between old factions, 
nominated Dr. Pardee for governor 
with overwhelming enthusiasm. In 
accepting the nomination, the only 
pledge he would make was brief and 


quite characteristic of the man: 

‘‘This nomination came to me abso- 
lutely without a pledge on my part as to 
my future conduct, except the pledge to 
give the state, if I am elected, a righteous 
administration.”’ 

And when he presently started out 
upon his campaign, he again upset all 
the traditions of the politicians, for there 
were no special trains nor special escorts. 
Accompanied only by his devoted wife, 
he quietly journeyed from place to place, 
meeting and mingling with the people, 
asking their opinions and advice, and 
addressing them clearly and comprehen- 
sively upon the needs and concerns of 
the various sections of the common- 
wealth. Mrs. Pardee was always among 
the most interested of his audiences, 
whether in the elegant auditoriums of 
the cities or the remote mining and log- 
ging camps of the far Sierras. Califor- 
nia is a land of magnificent distances, 
and together they journeyed many thou- 
sands of miles by rail and stage and vari- 
ous other means, in order to visit every 
part of the state. Sometimes the state 
central committee at San Francisco 
found its plans overruled by Mrs. Par- 
dee, when she deemed it more important 
for her husband to catch much-needed 
sleep than an early train. 

The four handsome young daughters of 


“the Pardee family became a factor in the 


campaign in a somewhat singular way. 
The democratic nominee, in his earlier 
speeches on the stump, laid much stress 
upon the statement that the people 
ought to vote for him because his little 
son longed to be able to say that his 
father was governor of California. The 
republican orators were quick to improve 
upon this style of argument by insisting 
that if this contention were true, then 
there were four-fold reasons for voting 
for their nominee. This idea pleased 
the people immensely, and the ‘Pardee 
girls’? became one of the pleasing watch- 
words among the campaign amenities. 























ssh AJHERE did I get 

him?’ replied 
my host, looking affec- 
tionately down ata com- 
mon yellow dog at his 
feet, ‘Oh, he came to 
me,’’ and bending over he took the 
homely face between his hands, adding 
in an undertone to the dog, ‘“‘And I 
haven’t forgotten how you came, have I, 
old fellow.’’ 

Even back in our college days Jack 
Hilton had a reputation as a specialist in 
dogs. We called his rooms ‘‘The Ken- 
nel’’, for he never had less than one dog 
with him at college. He knew a dog 
through and-through and he loved the 
creature—the one with “‘points’’, with 
blood, form and intelligence. And just 
as ardently he disliked the low-bred 
pariah—the yellow dog of the streets. 
It was Jack (and he has long since been 
ashamed of it) who wrote the college 
song of “The Yaller Purp and the 
Empty Can.”’ 

If I was mildly astonished to find 
Jack. waiting at the train for me with this 
forlorn mongrel at his heels, and if I 
asked was it Azs, even before asking him 
how his system ‘‘segastuated,’? why,— 
Jack understood. 











Yes, the dog 
was his, and in 
answer to my 
question as to 
how he came by 
the creature Jack 
replied quietly, 
“‘Oh, he came to 
me,’’ and later on 
told me the story 
of the coming. 

“Just after 
graduating,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I took a 
year off and Spent 
it cruising about 
out of doors. 
Early in June I was down on the great 
salt marshes bordering the Delaware Bay, 
making notes of, the nesting habits of 
some of the marsh game birds. I was 
a stranger to the marshes, always having 
lived inland here. 

“‘T had left Caesar, my dog, at the 
village tavern that morning, for I wished 
to move among the birds without dis- 
turbing them. Caesar was perfectly 
trained, but a perfect dog is a bother 
upon an excursion where our only ob- 
ject is to watch. 

“So I tied him and started out alone. 
I had hardly cleared the village, when, 
as I was entering the meadow road, a 
cold nose was suddenly poked into my 
hand, and I turned to look into the face 
of a strange dog—a village outcast. 

‘‘After the friendship of a fine natured 
setter one is not likely to pat such a 
creature as this into companionship. I 
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“Where did I get him?” 


was a good deal of a Pharisee, I suppose, 
but nothing seemed to me lower down 


than a yellow dog; and this specimen 
looking at me was the lowest of his caste. 
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***Get out!’ I commanded, making 
threateningly at him. He hung his head 
but did not budge. ‘Get out, you 
homely tramp,’ and I stopped to pick 
up aclod. Instead of running, the dog 
edged up to me and waited to be hit. 

“T couldn’t hit such a creatnre. But 
some one had hit him before, and often, 
too, for this was all he expected of ime. 
The very soul—for he had asoul, though 
I didn’t know it then—the very soul of 
the dog had been stoned and clubbed 
out of him. There was a light in his 
eyes that’s gone now—a light that was 
darkness, a mute, hopeless appeal that 
will ever haunt me. 

**T could not touch him. Still I could 
not have him following me, so I backed 
away, shouted savagely and hurled the 
clod over his head. He stood tiil I 
started on, then tagged along after me. 

‘‘And he kept tagging. At last, fear- 
ing that my day would be utterly spoiled, 
I got a stick and ran at him. He simply 
lay down to take the beating, apparently 
without the slightest notion of what it 
was to be for. But I tossed away the 
stick, and half hoping that it was mere 
food, and not friendship, he wanted, I 
threw part of my lunch at him and hur- 
ried off. 

‘*He wasn’t hungry. The dog wanted 
me, wanted human fellowship, some one 
to serve in his poor dumb way, and on 
he came. 

‘**I was sadly put to it to berid of him. 
Suddenly I remembered a heavy piece 
of cord in my pocket. I would tie him. 

**T did not want to return by this way, 
though, to loose him; for I had planned 
to beat down the marsh and go back 
along the river, five miles across. Yet 
there was nothing else to be done. He 
must not go with me, and no matter how 
worthless he must not be allowed to die 
on the marsh, for the mere sake of five 
miles and my day’s plans. 

‘‘With the cord about his neck I led 
him along, watching for something large 


enough to fasten him to. I was well 
out into the sea-like level when I came 
upon a long cedar pole, evidently used 
once for pushing a gunning skiff among 
the river reeds. 

‘““This would be asufficientclog. The 
dog couldn’t possibly drag it far through 
the matted marsh grass. So, tying him 
to the butt end, I left him, the same 
mute appeal still in his eyes. 

‘*My conscience troubled me a little. 
One hates to be looked at by such eyes. 
That cringing, doubtful, dazed expres- 
sion ona tramp dog’s face was always 
disquieting to me. I should have felt 
better had there been a little more shade 
for him than the mallow-bush afforded, 
and had the mosquitos been less appall- 
ing. 

“It was still early morning and the 
wide, sky-bordered marsh was_ being 
flooded with a tide of summer light. 
Behind the misty blur of the trees, away 
on my left, was the river village; off, 
blending with the more distant sky on 
my right, rolled the bay. The green 
about me was wide and free and silent, 
except for the singing of the sea-side 
sparrows and the wierd, whistling cry of 
a circling hawk high up in the blue. 

‘*Alone without a human being nearer 
than the light-house keeper, a long misty 
league away! Alone with the early June 
morning, the rolling, briny-brilliant 
marsh and its wary but unfrightened 
wild life! 

‘I walked on for an hour in the joy of 
my freedom, forgetting my foolish irrita- 
tion at the strange dog, forgetting even 
the inconvenience of having to cover 
this same ground again in order to loose 
the dog at night. 

‘Over all this section the grass was of 
that low, fine, matted kind which is cut 
for salt hay. It was clean, of a rich em- 
erald hue and all of a height, showing 
that the whole area here was_ yearly 
mown. 5 

**Soon I came to a place, perhaps half 
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an acre in extent, that was fringed with 
a wide border of coarse, scanty sedge, 
and which seemed to be covered at the 
center with an extremely short,thin grass. 

**T had already seen such patches in 
the distance, and started to cross this 
without any particular thought, though 
the presence of two or three rails stick- 
ing up just within the sedge border 
struck me as rather odd, and a shingle, 
lying near, upon which something had 
been printed, gave me just a pause. 
Half questioning the piece of board I 
dropped it, thinking it had drifted here 
on some high tide. Just then a marsh- 
hen skulked across the open center of 
the spot and disappeared. I went after 
her, hoping to find a nest. 

‘*‘When not yet across the border of 
sedges I noticed the ground quaking un- 
usually. I stopped, then shook the 
hummock under me. A tremor, like a 


wave, passed clear across the place. 
‘“‘A very mucky spot, certainly; but 


there were soft places in every marsh, 
and though I had been warned about the 
quagmires of this region, still I took 
little stock in their reported peril. This 
one was doubtless mushy beneath, but 
the tough grass web over it would hold 
me up. 

‘‘Between me and a clump of heavy 
grasses where I thought the nest might 
be was quite a large open spot of mud, 
dotted with only a tussock or two of 
grass. Making a long step to one of the 
tussocks, I gathered myself together for 
a jump to another, but slipped and fell 
flat into the mud. 

‘‘T landed upon knees and hands, the 
latter sinking to the shoulder. 

‘‘With a sudden jerk backward, the 
moment I struck, I threw my body to 
one side, freeing my arms and coming to 
an upright position on my knees. 

“Tt was a foolish move—just the thing 
I should not have done. With my wits 
about me I should have known that in 
an upright position with all my weight 


upon my feet, or even upon my knees, I 
would sink much faster than if lying 
outstretched, the weight distributed over 
the length of my body. 

‘But in fact I had not thought of 
sinking. I was only trying to get out of 
avery muddy, ridiculous situation. 1 
had not made the effort, however, before 
the stories of the quagmires came to me. 
It was too late! The moment I got to 
my knees I knew I had broken through 
into thin liquid mud, bottomless it 
might be, and something of the terrible 
danger of my situation flashed over me. 

“‘T was settling into the mud. The 
big tussock toward which I had jumped 
was close, and throwing myself out flat I 
reached for it. My fingers just touched 
it. I lurched forward and stretched, 
but something seemed to fasten about 
my feet and draw me down. Instead of 
touching the tough grass I clutched the 
oily ooze an inch short. 

“It was not till then that real alarm 
came over me. I was slow to under- 
stand. Danger? Death? in a flat 
grass-covered marsh? And for one swift 
instant I lost all self-control. A terror 
beneath me, about my feet, seized me. 
I was not merely sinking; I was being 
drawn down alive by something alive in 
the blue ooze quaking aboutme. ‘There 
was nothing beneath my feet, no bottom, 
nothing but the ooze from which every 
effort to escape meant only the surer, 
swifter death. 

“*T have felt the sickening fear of an 
earthquake shock—a shock that causes 
even the cattle to tremble and moan. 
Toa human being it is absolutely un- 
nerving; but it is soon over. This was 
a different quaking here, witha slow 
kind of terror that grew as I watched the 
slime creep slowly up toward my mouth. 

“The delirium of fear passed as 
quickly as it came, leaving me with all 
the terror, but calm and _ self-possessed. 
I had some time still to live and all 
thought and energy became absorbed in 
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the struggle to prolong that~ precious 
time. While my head could be kept 
above the ooze there was achance of res- 
cue. Something might happen; some 
one might cross the marsh; the light- 
keeper might discover me when he came 
out upon the top of the light-house to 
polish the windows. So real seemed 
this hope that I turned my head toward 
the light. It was gone. I had sunk so 
deep that the tali rushes and sedge had 
cut off all sight of the high white house 
on the edge of the bay. 

‘Even this slight motion of lifting my 
head sent me down perceptibly. If only 
I had something to grasp to stay me! 
I spread out my hands and bore gently 
down; but itwasnotenough. The mud 
encircled my waist. Then I thought of 
my cap—my coat! 

‘‘T snatched my cap off, spread my 
fingers in it and pressed it on the mud. 
It helped. Now if I could get my coat 
off and spread that under the other 
hand, might I not arrest the sinking en- 
tirely? 

‘But I dared not move to take it off, 
lest the exertion send me under. I 
counted the cost. I was sinking slowly, 
but certainly, all the time. If the coat 
would stop me, what matter at what 
point I stopped so long as my head was 
above the ooze. I would risk it, and 
reaching back I grasped a sleeve and 
pulled. 

“It was pure animal instinct that 
made me let go and throw out my arms 
again. I seemed to shoot down. The 
mud came above my breast. The attempt 
had cost me only a few inches, but 
measured in minutes, in chances for 
life, the cost was incalculable. 

“It may have been two hours or longer 
that I sank down before the ooze reached 
my armpits. I could not reckon. I 
suppose I suffered from the heat and the 
mosquitos. The sun, I know, beat 
down out of a cloudless sky and the mil- 
lions of mosquitoes were free to prey 


upon me, for I dared not raise my 
hands. But I don’t remember minding 
the heat or the stings. Every other pain 
was lost in the terrible pain of trying to 
crowd the whole of life into the mo- 
ments left me before I should be sucked 
into this smothering, bottomless grave. 

‘‘With my arms outstretched and their 
entire length bearing upon the mud I 
almost ceased to sink. I could hold out 
some hours this way, I knew, and though 
I was nearer the end than at any time 
before, the position and the arrested 
sinking brought me real relief. 

“TI had time to think. Would they 
ever know at home? Would they come 
to the village and get Caesar? And the 
other dog, the poor outcast back in the 
grass, would they find him before he 
died? Poor thing! his would be a longer, 
more fearful death than mine! 

‘Up to this time I had not dared to 
shout; it would have hastened me down. 
And it was useless, anyhow, but now at 
intervals I began to call, a long-drawn 
cry that went rolling far across the level. 

“‘The mud would tighten about my 
chest with every shout. I had little hope 
of being heard. The road to the light- 
house was far beyond range, and there 
was no other travelled road across the 
marsh this time of year. 

‘I had been shouting for a long time. 
Noon was past; the mud was quite over 
my arms and close about my neck. I 
was ready to give up when something 
moved in the tall sedges. I heard it 
distinctly. 

‘‘Was it a bird? Was it—I could not 
hope—-not a man! Before I could call 
the rustle sounded again. There was a 
waving of the sedges, they parted, and 
the eyes of the yellow dog were looking 
into mine! 

“I can only remember that in my new 
despair was a feeling of relief that the 
dog had broken loose, that I should not 
be the cause of his suffering and death. 

‘But he was not loose! He _ had 
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pushed farther through the sedges, show- 
ing the cord still tied to the pole. The 
creature had heard my shouts across 
the marsh and had come, tugging at the 
heavy clog to which he was tied. The 
cord had slipped out close to the butt 
end, which allowed the pole to slide 
through the grass. The dog had doubt- 
less heard my first cry, and through ail 
these hours he had struggled toward me, 
dragging the pole foot by foot through 
the matted grass. 

“At sight of the pole a fierce hope 
came over me. Once my hand touched 
that I need not sink. [Tcould keep my 
head above the ooze till I died of thirst 
—till help came. 

“The duzed, 


looked into mine. 


reproachful eyes still 

Would the dog stop 
there? I thought of my own faithful 
dog. Were he in this mongrel’s place 
would even he dare this quaking death 
for me! I waited, too intent to think— 
to even speak. 


Slowly, laboriously, without a sign of 
feeling, without a change of countenance, 


he drew nearer to me. Then I spoke, 
kindly, coaxingly, and he stopped, star- 
ing blankly at me. I feared to speak 
again. He reached the edge of the soft 
mud and paused. The treacherous ooze 
quaked under him. I watched while he 
scanned the sun-crocked surface, my life 
hanging on his decision. If his natural 
instinct of self-preservation asserted it- 
self, I was lost. If his hunger for human 
fellowship held out and he reached me 
—I should live. 

“Carefully he advanced a paw and 
tried the bog. It bore and he came on. 
Hardly three feet separated us. The 


pole was between his paws, and free now 
from the grass it moved easily. 

‘He came forward another step, giv- 
ing the pole a lurch that sent it so close 
to me that_a hand-breadth more and I 
could get it. Again he raised a paw, 
putting it down directly upon the 
cracked ooze. It broke. 

‘“‘Instantly he pitched forward, struck 
his hind feet upon the pole and turned 
a somersault across my arm. I clutched 
the cord, jerked the dog to me and with 
both hands seized upon the pole. 

‘*No, that isn’t all,’’ he added, after a 
pause, ‘‘not quite all. We watched out 
that night together. It took me that 
long night to see into the soul of this 
yellow dog. I could have let him sink. 
Indeed I nearly forced him under once, 
so frenzied was I with fear; but as he 
sank he turned his eyes upon me and 
ceased to struggle, saying by an almost 
human light that came into his face: 
‘I have done all that a dog can do.’ 

‘‘Could a man do less? I reached out 
my hand and laid it on his head, speak- 
ing to him as he had never heard a hu- 
man speak before. The fear went out of 
his eyes, and his whole life yearning for 
kindness and human love came flooding 
in. We watched out the long dark 
hours of that night, and the morning 
found us together and understanding 
each other. 

‘It was nearly noon before the village 
people found us. Following the lead of 
Caesar, whom some one had the thought 
to loose, they made their way to the 
mallow-bush where I had tied the dog. 
From that point the trai] was plain. It 
was the mark le ftby the long cedar pole.”’ 





ON TAKING A WIFE 


“ Come, come,” said Tom’s father, “at your time of life, 
There’s no longer excuse for thus playing the rake,— 
It is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife.”— 
“ Why, so it is, father,—whose wife shall I take ?” 
THOMAS Moore. 








HERE was a rap at the door and the 

bell-boy handed in some letters. 
Young Staymore examined the super- 
scriptions eagerly. 

“‘Here they are, Rose, both of them,’’ 
he called to some one in the next room, 
selecting two from the number and toss- 
ing the others carelessly on the table. 

At the words a vision of Spring—if 
Spring can be imagined in a pink morn- 
ing gown with a halo of sunshiny hair— 
appeared in the doorway with an ex- 
pression of pleased expectancy. 

‘Dear old papa!’’ she said, dimpling, 
as she took her letter and dropped into 
a chair—‘‘Here’s where he forgives his 
angel child for being bad and we all live 
happy ever after!’’ She took the letter 
out of the envelope and unfolded it, 
while her husband occupied himself in 
a similar manner. 

At the sight of the contents—only a 
tew brief lines—her face lengthened with 
amazement and the amazement changed 
to bewilderment as she read the note, 
which announced with a verbal economy 
which was, to say the least, pointed, 
that Mrs. Thomas Staymore, having 
made a free and untrammeled choice of 
her path in life, was at liberty to pursue 
the same without fear of molestation 
from one who, nevertheless, wished her 
every happiness in that life. 

That was all save the curt ‘‘Yours 
sincerely, Drayton Gladish”’ and a post- 
script—the letters of which seemed to be 
expanding and contracting in a watery 
medium—which informed her that her 
personal belongings had been forwarded 
to her address that day. 

She winked hard to keep back the 
tears and then glanced at her husband, 
only to behold that gentleman scowling 
over his letter with an expression rarely 
seen upon his debonair countenance. 


The Disinherited Fathers 


By FRANCES WILSON 






‘‘What does yours say?’’ she asked 
with a gulp, while ‘a flicker of interest 
lighted up the somberness of her face for 
an instant. 

Her husband laughed ruefully. 

‘Read for yourself!’’ he _ replied, 
throwing it into her lap and picking up 
hers. 

In effect, it was like her own—a for- 
mal and final intimation that Mr. Stay- 
more considered that in marrying the 
daughter of his neighbor and inveterate 
enemy Drayton Gladish, his son had 
committed an act so disloyal that any 
future intercourse between them would 
be forever impossible. 

When two weeks earlier Jack Staymore 
and Rose Gladish had decided to take 
matters into their own hands, they had 
expected, at worst, 2 scene, quickly fol- 
lowed by forgiveness and general recon- 
ciliations. To their thinking that an- 
cient quarrel which had divided their 
fathers for twenty years was nonsense. 
They could not take it seriously. 

So they drove blithely away one 
morning and none of the friends who 
saw them leave the Country Club together 
suspected that that drive would be de- 
scribed in the newspapers next day as 
“A Sensation in Society.’? In New York 
they disappeared temporarily, waiting 
for the parental blessing which they 
confidently expected and for a cessa- 
tion of attentions on the part of re- 
porters. 

‘“‘Disinherited, by Jove,’’ ejaculated 
young Staymore at last, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, to the end that 
he might comprehend the situation 
more fully. ‘It isn’t the money that I 
mind,’’ he continued with a grand air— 
‘‘We can get a neat sum for Snowflake 
and the auto, and I’ll go to work—but 
I’m fond of the governor!’’ He broke 
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off abruptly and stared hard at the car- 
pet, while Rose gulped audibly. 

‘*The idea of papa acting so—so un- 
grateful,’’ she wailed, ‘‘when I’ve always 
Such ingratitude 


been so good to him! 
is horrid !’’ 

She dabbed at her face in an aggrieved 
manner and did not notice the gleam of 
amusement in her husband’s eyes, which, 
however, quickly vanished in gloom as 
he sat down on the arm of the chair and 
put his arm about her. 

“This thing of parental affection isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be,’’ he re- 
marked with new-born cynicism. ‘I’m 
astonished at the governor! Didn’t 
suppose he was that sort of a man!”’ 

‘*And I’ve always humored papa when 
I could,’’ chimed Rose, as her grief be- 
gan to give way to a sense of injury. 
‘*That’s just the reason he takes this ad- 
vanage of my good nature! He couldn’t 
expect me to give you up just because he 
quarrelled with your father before I was 
born. I leave it to you, Tom, could 
he?”’ 

**T should think not,’ replied her hus- 
band with emphasis. 

There was more talk of this sort and 
then they decided that a spin in the open 
would revive their drooping spirits and 
that there was no use of worrying, any- 
way. 

“Only, you may be sure of one 
thing,’’ Rose said firmly, as she pinned 
on her veil, ‘‘that when papa has cooled 
down and writes for me to come home, 
I shall not do it,—or that is—not right 
away! I think heshould have a lesson,”’ 
and a half hour later they were skim- 
ming through the park as radiant and 
care-free as if there were not a speck on 
the horizon, let alone two wrathful 
fathers. 

Six months passed and still the letter 
from a humble and repentant father 
which each secretly looked and longed 
for did not come. 

‘“‘T fear, Madam,”’ 


said Tom one 


morning, ‘‘that we shall have to leave 
these luxurious apartments and find 
something a little better suited to honest 
poverty. We have lived up poor Snow- 
fiake and the auto is practically ex- 
hausted and the governors seem to have 
forgotten us!”’ 

Underneath his cheerfulness, Rose saw 
signs of real chagrin and a black fear 
hovered over her heart. Could it be 
possible that their seniors were never 
going to forgive? She had never hated 
anyone and she tried in vain to conjure 
up the feelings which had set at odds the 
two dearest people on earth to her and 
Tom. But she could not make it seem 
other than ridiculous. She thought of 
her father—elegant, reserved and haughty 
—loving but few persons, but those de- 
votedly. From what Tom had told her, 
his ‘Governor’ was the very prince of 
good fellows—warm hearted and gener- 
ous to a fault, but a very fiend for ob- 
stinacy, once his pride was aroused. In 
youth they had been warm friends; then 
a break came and each believed the 
other guilty of treachery. Her brow 
wrinkled with the worry of it! Some- 
thing must be done to reconcile them— 
but how to do it, that was the question. 

Both were stubborn, both as proud as 
Lucifer. She thought and thought and 
at last an idea came to her. 

“Tom,’’ she cried, with kindling 
eyes, crossing the room to where he sat 
engrossed in the paper and taking it 
away from him, ‘‘I have a plan for bring- 
ing papa and your governor to terms,”’ 
and she sat down beside him and talked 
rapidly for some time, scarcely pausing 
for breath. 

‘‘The notoriety!’’ he objected once, 
but she silenced him by demanding 
what he had to suggest, since he did not 
approve of her plan. 

A month later the superintendent of 
the Manhattan Island Street Railway 
Company was heard to remark, as an 
athletic, clear-featured young man in 
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uniform passed across his line of vision, 
that conductor 304 was ‘‘certainly a 
corker.’’ And indeed the fact was so 
obvious that within a week several peo- 
ple who patronized the —— Street car 
commented upon the distinguished ap- 
pearance and courtly manners of this 
paragon of a conductor. Shop girls for- 
got to open their. novels when they 
boarded his car—recognizing in such a 
man the very elements of romance—and 
straightway fell to dreaming of princes 
in disguise. Even the less appreciative 
masculine contingent gave him a second 
look and paid him the tribute of a 
moment’s reflective wonder. 

The people who went to the end of 
the line noticed that out where the 
houses dwindled away to mere little 
boxes with a good deal of ozone floating 
between, a very trim young woman in a 
checked gingham dress and the same in- 
describable air that disinguished No. 304, 
was in the habit of meeting his car and 
handing him a shining tin dinner-pail. 

An increasing number of spectators 
viewed this homely domestic rite each 
day, and the number of those who rode 
to the end of the line and back just for 
fun, about that time, ought to have con- 
vinced the company that conductor No. 
304 was a valuable man. He and his 
pretty wife were creating a mild sensa- 
tion, and though they were apparently 
all unconscious, a keen observer might 
have discovered that they were in reality 
playing to the gallery for all they were 
worth. 

At the end of a month conductor No. 
304 confided to his wife that he was get- 
ting tired. In truth, their plan was slow 
in working ovt and each morning Rose 
found it harder to get him up at five 
o’clock. 

‘*What’s the use,’’ he would grumble, 
when the alarm clock had scolded him 
to semi-wakefulness and Rose endeav- 
ored to complete the work it had begun. 

“Oh Tom,”’’ she would remonstrate, 


“don’t spoil it all now. Don’t you 
know that the darkest hour is just before 
the dawn?”’ 

‘“*T should say I do!’ would come the 
savage reply. ‘‘Nobody knows it better!” 
followed by a tremendous yawning and 
stretching. ‘‘Ah—I remember! I am 
conductor No. 304.” 

Then the little house would soon be 
bubbling with lifeand merriment. Wild 
howlings of ‘‘I wantme bawth—I want 
me bawth!’’ would ring through the 
rooms, in imitation of a Britisher with 
whom he had crossed the Atlantic the 
year before, while from the kitchen a 
clear voice would demand, ‘‘Can you 
tell me, sir, how to concoct the coffee 
that mother used to make?’’ In fact, 
the heirs- of the Gladish-Staymore for- 
tunes, thanks to some practical instinct 
strong in both of them, were conducting 
themselves very creditably. 

At last their reward came. The 
vague rumors about conductor No. 304 


began to take form—to congeal into 


newspaper paragraphs. People went 
out of their way to satisfy their curiosity 
about him. 

‘*Good house!’”’ he murmured to Rose 
one day, as she handed him his dinner 
pail under the fire of at least twenty pairs 
of interested eyes. And if his manner 
was rather more tender than his words, 
and hers a trifle more coquettish than 
the remark, ‘‘Real pie in it—’’ de- 
manded, it was entirely due to the inspir- 
ation of an audience. 

To the reporter who presented him- 
self at her door a few days later, Rose 
was the perfection of winning courtesy 
and ‘‘simple, unconscious beauty,’’ as 
he astutely described it in the Sunday 
edition of his paper, to her unconcealed 
delight. 

‘I just sighed like this—rolled my eyes 
a bit, managed a little quiver of the lip 
where it would do the most good,’’ she 
explained airily to Tom—‘‘and he was 
mine!’’ 
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But as a wage-earner, the latter had 
become strictly practical. 

“Think of getting all that advertising 
free!’’ he exclaimed, holding the paper 
atarm’s length. ‘‘That would have cost 
the governor hundreds,’’ and he gazed 
in mock rapture at the double page, 
where cuts of two mansions, supposed 
to be their former homes, car 475, their 
present cottage, pictures of themselves 
before and after, were imbedded in col- 
umns of illuminating print. The very 
center of the page was occupied by the 
pictures of two elderly men who glared 
at each other with unmodified bitter- 
ness, and who purported to be Drayton 
Gladish and Thomas Staymore, Sr., 
‘the unrelenting fathers of the sweet 
young couple who were accepting their 
cruel destiny so bravely.’’ 

‘*But what if they shouldn’t see it?’’ 
Rose asked suddenly after she and Tom 
had giggled over it to their heart’s con- 
tent. 

“The clipping bureau will attend to 
that all right,’’ he answered with a 
chuckle. ‘*Trust them for that.’’ 

And it evidently did, for on Wednes- 
day morning the first telegram arrived. 

It was addressed to Rose, signed by 
her father, and read, ‘‘Come home at 
once both of you. Everything forgiven. 
Don’t see reporters.’”’ And soon the 
other, one arrived, this time from the 
‘governor.’ It read, ‘‘Come home and 
behave yourselves. Muzzle reporters.”’ 

A seraphic smile overspread Mrs. 
Staymore’s face as she sat down to her 
desk to send the reply that she and 
Tom had agreed upon, alike in both 
cases save as to address and signa- 
ture. 

‘‘We are happy and contented in our 
humble life and trust that you are like- 
wise in your splendor. We wish you 
well, but you have, by your own choice, 
passed out of our lives. No. house 
divided against itself can stand, and you 
can see*that it is impossible for us to 


take you back, since you and my father- 
in-law are sworn enemies. We prefer 
our crust on the house-top.”’ 

A few hours later, two irate gentlemen 
whose beautiful grounds were separated 
only by a conspicuously high and dense 
hedge, were pacing the floors of their 
respective libraries in deep, but not 
too peaceful thought, 

One of them—a ruddy, jolly-looking 
man of fifty, gave vent now and then to 
little irrepressible explosions of wrath. 
‘‘The impudent cub!”’ he would ejacu- 
late hotly whenever his eye rested upon 
the slip of yellow paper which lay face 
downward on the table. ‘‘How dare 
he!”’ 

The other gentleman was more self- 
contained, but there was a slight sparkle 
in his eye which seemed to denote either 
excitement or indignation. Hestopped 
at last before the portrait of a sweet-faced 
woman, whose eyes seemed to cling to 
his. Then as if he had formed a quick 
but painful resolution, he picked up the 
telephone book, went rapidly through 
the S’s and stepping to the telephone, 
called for 243 Greenwood. 

‘‘Mr. Staymore in?’’ he asked, steady- 
ing his voice with an effort, as memories 
of the old days rushed over him. 

‘*Hello, who is it?’’ In spite of him- 
self Mr. Gladish smiled at the irritation 
in the voice. He could fancy just how 
Tom would feel about this. Then one 
of the rare impulses of his life mastered 
him and the formal words that he had 
meant to speak faded from his thoughts. 

‘*It’s Gladish,’’ he said huskily. And 
Tom—don’t you think we’d better ac- 
cept the terms?”’ 

They were soon shaking each other’s 
hands with eyes that said what stubborn 
words refused to utter. 

‘“‘Think of those young scoundrels 
sending such a message as that!’’ ex- 
claimed Staymore with a burst of 
laughter, ‘‘and sending it collect at 
that.’’ 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


SOCIALISM — WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MEANS 


AST night in a Boston public hall 

two young men debated the theme 
‘¢Socialism.’’ One,—narrow-keen, caste- 
proud and caste-fearful, tricky-lawyer- 
like, sincere possibly, schooled but shal- 
low, beheld socialism as a “hideous 
monster threatening all mankind with 
awful and immitigable slavery. The 
other, ardent, fired with zeal for reform 
(the same to benefit his section of society 
and punish another class) depicted so- 
cialism as a new divine gospel that shall 
exalt the lowly and hurl the mighty from 
the seats of power. 

Neither presented the problem in its 
larger, historic and philosophic aspects. 
The anti glibly cited little heroic prema- 
ture’‘attempts which he said had failed. 
The socialist, so-called, cursed society 
for its sins and reflected gravely upon 
the moral character of the young women 
employed in the department stores of 
the great cities,—this as a sign of the 
failure of ‘‘the existing social order’’ :— 
young women forced to work for wages 
too small to supply the common neces- 
saries of their existence, hence terribly 
tempted to sell themselves, etc., etc. 
Doubtless the picture was very much 
overdrawn. I am confident the young 
man allowed his zeal to run away with 
his discretion. He was right enough in 


saying that most of these girls receive 
very mean salaries; but he under-rated 
their power of resistance, their self- 
respect. 

This recalls a statement once published 
by the manager of a great department 
store, that his retail business alone had 
earned profits of $7,000,000 in one year; 
and I remember that I wondered how 
much of this $7,000,000 had been saved 
by scaling the wages of the store’s regi- 
ment of women clerks, to or below the 
point at which they could sustain life 
decently. I remember, too, the man- 
ager added, as if fearful that this thought 
might occur to too many minds, that the 
$7,000,000 was no more than a legitimate 
profit on the money invested in the 
plant. Of course, that made it all right. 
The girls may, as public opinion held, 
have been under-paid; some of them 
may even have been wrecked by the 
store’s system of low wages and high 
profits,—-yet money must earn money. 
Human beings have rights, to be sure, 
but none is so imperative or so sacred 
as the right of money to earn money. 
That right, you must understand, is the 
foundation of our wonderful world-con- 
quering American prosperity. 

But all of this is aside from the main 
point. What is socialism? And ‘is it 
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good or evil? These eager young de- 
baters did not satisfy us. Draw up to 
the fire with me and let us consider this 
question that is lately engrossing so 
many minds as something new. 

Is it really new? 

I should say not. I should say that 
the history of socialism is the whole 
history of mankind since the foundation 
ofthe first family. All clans, tribes, 
kingdoms, empires, republics, cities, 
towns, states, religious organizations, 
political parties, literatures, arts, wars, 
commerce, industry, sciences—all pro- 
claim and celebrate steps in the sociali- 
zation of the race. 

The first man, I suppose, was solitary ; 
though doubtless it was not long before 
a woman discovered him and took over 
the management of his affairs. With 
the coming of the second man, society 
began—socialism was a _ live issue. 
There was room enough in that day,— 
no need to crowd each other off the 
earth. They passed isolated lives, or 
touched each other’s spheres seldom 
and lightly. But man has over-run and 
populated the earth—some portions of it 
are very densely crowded. Meantime, 
he has become less a solitary, more a 
social being. He has instituted govern- 
ments, laws, churches, schools, parties, 
—all born in response to his needs, and 
all constantly in process of change, ad- 
vancing, receding, modifying, disap- 
pearing to give way to newer and more 
highly complicated forms of socialism. 

These changes were not wrought with- 
out opposition, the bitterest and most 
determined opposition. Christ on Cal- 
vary was Rome’s retort to his plea for 
the further socialization of men. The 
ships and cannons and armies of George 
III were his answer to the American 
colonists’ demand for a finer socialism 
than the monarchs of George’s day were 
willing to concede to common men. 
Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation of 
Emancipation is one of the noblest and 


most precious documents in the history 
of socialism. By a sweep of his pen— 
backed by a million fighting men ani- 
mated by the social ideal—he brought 
four millions of human beings into 
membership with all the others in the 
social organization of this nation. The 
emancipation of women, so marked and 
beautiful a characteristic of our own 
time, is a forward step in socialism. 

So, I say, with all these vast facts in 
the background of our generation, I 
cannot think ill of a force that has 
wrought so much and so well for man- 
kind. If Iam privileged to perceive a 
Higher Intelligence guiding the little 
affairs of men, and I believe that I do, 
then I must believe this whole scheme 
and process of the working out of our 
lives from savagery in isolation to broth- 
erhood in a perfected socialism, are in 
obedience to the will of that Higher In- 
telligenee we call God. 

Each generation has its own small 
portion of the forward march to make 
in the socialization, or, if you prefer the 
other word, the civilization, of mankind. 
Let us not be confused by names. Re- 
publican and democrat and prohibition 
and populist and socialist parties are 
all varying expressions of the one uni- 
versal and all-inclusive forward move- 
ment of humanity. One party, coun- 
selled by the grave needs of its members, 
wishes to move the whole mass forward 
rapidly, in order that its own wants may 
be supplied. Another, controlled by 
those who prosper under present con- 
ditions and who are not yet sufficiently 
filled with the Christ spirit to love their 
neighbors as themselves, wish to ‘“‘let 
well enough alone.’’ We witness the 
pathetically ludicrous spectacle of men 
chosen to great offices of state, solemnly 
declaring the peril of further progress 
in that highway which mankind has 
traversed since the beginning. We hear 
them prophesy with fearsome faces that 


‘this terrible socialism will extinguish in- 
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dividuality and make man the slave of 
government—when the whole purpose 
and net result of every step taken in this 
direction has been to enlarge the liberty 
and the usefulness of the individual. 
Some of them know better now: the 
others will learn betterinduetime. We 
are all in school for life, and foran end- 
less succession of lives; none of us can 
dodge the truth forever. Not even the 
man who regards civilization as a fin- 
ished product—and he is pretty nearly 


the dullest pupil in the school. Noth- 
ing in human power can chill or kill the 
impulse that animates man’s social prog- 
ress. It is mightier than religions: it 
creates religions, uses them and casts 
them off like worn-out gloves. It is 
greater than governments: it makes and 
breaks governments. It can conquer 
even human greed, for it reveals to the 
human soul something so far finer than 
the satisfactions of human greed that 
these lose their hold upon humanity. 


CONCERNING SOME RECENT DISCUSSION OF PENSIONS 


OME men see a selfish motive back 
of every generous action. They 
are foolish. They would pour the drop 
of gall into every coolingcup. They are 
mean-spirited, and conceive meanly of 
others. They would make human na- 
ture despicable. But they are, happily, 
in a minority—and will be so while the 
good men do outweighs their evil. You 
hear from these people whenever a pub- 
lic man makes a move, or utters an idea, 
out of the common rut. His possible 
motives are scanned, and the preference 
is given the worst one. Ifa public man 
is sensitive to this sort of censure—as 
the best of them are—he has a great 
many unpleasant hours for which there 
is no sufficient cause. The great ma- 
jority of the people as a rule think in 
generous terms, and not meanly. They 
demand good deeds, and take good mo- 
tives for granted. 
A few days ago Senator Hanna offered 
a bill to pension certain former Ameri- 
~ can slaves who are now, in their old age, 
destitute and in want. A certain sec- 
tion of the press assumed that he had 
become a candidate for the republican 
presidential nomination, and was bid- 
ding for negro delegates from the South. 
Ignoring what amounts practically to a 
certainty, that Theodore Roosevelt’s 
is the only name that will be considered 


before that convention; ignoring Sena- 
tor Hanna’s oft-repeated declaration that 
he is not and will not be a candidate for 
the presidency, this section of the press 
proceeded to attack his bill and his mo- 
tives in offering it. The same journals, 
by the way, had only a moment before 
been saying of President Roosevelt’s 
appointments of negroes to federal offi- 
ces, that these were ‘‘bids for negro del- 
egates.’’ They were impartial, at any 
rate, in their misrepresentation of the 
two republican leaders. One of them 
even sneered at William J. Bryan be- 
cause of the fact that he never, in all his 
published writings and speeches, uttered 
a word that could be taken to justify the 
disfranchisement of negro citizens. 

Concerning Senator Hanna’s pension 
bill, his secretary, Mr. Elmer Dover, 
writing from Washington, says: 


I have just received your letter dated the 6th instant, 
and note your request. I will be glad tosend youa 
copy of the bill, but will say that Senator Hanna in- 
troduced this as he has dozens of other bills by request, 
and that he knows nothing personally of the subject 
or of the prospects of action by Congress. I learned 
today, however, that a similar bill introduced several 
years ago was reported by the committee unfavorably, 
and it is not likely they would reverse that action. 

Ido not think that the extensive newspaper com- 
ment is justified by the conditions under which the 
bill was presented. 


Though there is, apparently, not the 
remotest possibility of the passage of any 
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such bill, I personally believe it em- 
bodies an act of justice and generosity 
that future generations of Americans 
would recall with pride. 1 believe the 
government that permitted any of its 
members, for no fault of their own, to 
be held in subjection and forced to spend 
the best years of their young manhood 
and womanhood in unrequited service, 
making it difficult or impossible for 
them to get a fair start in the race for 
individual advancement, owes it to these 
persons to make amends in some such 
manner as this bill provides. It will be 
suggested that, if they are dependent, 
their several communities can provide 
for them; but this is a national debt, a 
debt shared equally by all the people, 
and should be paid by all alike. The 
fact that there is little or no chance that 
it will be so paid, does not alter the facts 
in the case, nor require apologies from 
those who. bring the debt to the public’s 
attention. 

Speaking of pensions, a member of 
the National family in Virginia, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, offers the follow- 
ing comment: 

Ihave been much amused at the cry now so preva- 
lent, against “pauper pensioners” especially ~when I 
contrast the views of the present day with those rife 
in the latter part of 1862. Then, when the agonizing 
cry for men for the defense of Washington made no 
promise to the men who would volunteer too extrav- 
agent,—those “heroes” were to have the best of every- 
thing reserved for them on their return home. Posi- 
tions should be kept for them, and they would find 
work awaiting them; and amidst the plaudits of their 
grateful fellow citizens their lives should be a general 
holiday. Alas! how fleeting we found those promises; 
how great the struggle that awaited us to obtain a 
chance for a livelihood, any old gray-beard will tell you. 
Of course it could be no other way; the promises were, 
no doubt, made in good faith, but to take care of nearly 
two millions of men suddenly thrown on the labor 
market, —the result could be no different. Yet now 
when the “Coal Baron,” rising from his luxurious re- 
past costing not less than ten cents a plate, throwing 
himself in his reclining chair that must have made a 
two and a half dollar gold piece present a thirty-cent 
aspect, and in lazy enjoyment of his post prandial 
cigar at an expenditure of at least five cents,—all this 
in a house costing not less than twenty-one dollars a 
month, inveighing against those pension “paupers,” 
lazily fattening at the public crib, dressed in purple 
and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day at an ex- 


pense of from two to twelve dollars a month at the 
public expense. 

Let us pause for a moment and enquire what was 
accomplished from ’61 to ’65 by these same worthless 
fellows; it appears a little necessary at this late day. 
Take from the number that composed the “Grand 
Army” those who like myself reenlisted and served in 
two regiments. We willsay that at a rough estimate 
two million stalwart fellows left the comforts of their 
home, bidding adieu to those they loved, marched to 
the front, facing the exposures and privations insepar- 
able from army life, the shriek of shell, the ping of 
bullet and the sabre stroke, and the still more insid- 
ious fell disease in various forms, bringing the last 
long sleep, from which there is no awakening, for we 
are taught in the scriptures—‘The dead, they know 
not anything, neither have they any more reward.” 
Take your slate and pencil, dear reader, and from the 
population of the North subtract these two millions 
who first and last forming a cordon ’round city, town 
and hamlet, nobly baring their breasts to the storm of 
battle, often plucking victory from defeat, said to their 
foes, “Thus far and no farther;” and with the exception 
of the insignificant damage to Hagerstown and Gettys- 
durg, left the North in peace and safety, free from the 
turmoil of the titanic strife, at the cost of more than 
three hundred thousand of their number. 


Is it possible, my country-men, that in the course 
of thirty-seven short years, you can have forgotten the 
terrors of that time; forgottén how, beaten and driven 
back from bloody fields, yet undaunted, again and 
again facing an enemy swayed with a courage equal to 
their own, these devoted men who swore by their lives 
that the North should be protected, at a fearful 
sacrifice kept their oaths. Can you forget this? Can 
you endorse the cry against these “paupers ?” 

And another view: is it at all wonderful that the 
pension roll should be so large? Leaving out those 
who were crippled in the fray, or bear bullet wounds 
that for these long years give them incomparable suf- 
fering, can I ask you when in your imagination you see 
these men marching in all weathers, many times find- 
ing rest on the frozen ground, without shelter or blan- 
ket, many times and oft without food for twenty-four, 
and sometimes thirty-six hours,—can you wonder, I 
ask you, that they returned with shattered constitu- 
tions and bodies racked with incurable disease? Is it 
not a wonder that any escaped, that all were not vic- 
tims of this dire fate? 


The War of the Rebellion was no play-ground for 
an hour, but for four long years with nerves at a ten- 
sion, daring their fate, and all this for a pay one-half 
of that of a day laborer of the time. Well, now let us 
see how these lazy “paupers” live. I will instance a 
family I know intimately, and the facts here adduced 
are, alas! too true. He has touched the Biblical age of 
three score and ten; his wife three years his junior. 
He is crippled in his limbs from some muscular affec- 
tion, partially deaf and blind — just can see to walk 
without breaking his neck, and was pensioned at twelve 
dollars a month for a double hernia received in the 
service. Their apartments cost them four dollars a 
month, taxes three dollars a year, oil three dollars a 
year, clothing we will say twenty-five dollars a year, 
(about the price a “coal baron” would pay for a busi- 
ness coat,) fuel, say eighteen dollars perannum, This 
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will aggregate ninety-seven dollars,— nor is this esti- 
mate toohigh. If you think so, reader, try for your- 
self, and discover the difficulty of doing so. Now, I 
have allowed nothing for sickness. Poor people like 
them cannot afford a doctor, and, if sick, must trust to 
the recuperating power of nature. This leaves this 
aged couple a balance to furnish food for the bare sus- 
tenance of life the sum of forty-seven dollars for fifty- 
two weeks, or eighty-four and three-fifth cents per week, 
or twelve cents a day, or two cents each per meal. Do 
you think they can subsist on less? This is what the 
“coal baron” is raising his stentorian voice about; this 
is one of the results of “abuse” of the pension system. 
This twelve dollars per month is all that intervenes 
between this aged couple and the poor-house. 

Now, who is this man, and how did he conduct him- 
self in the bloody struggle? He is a man who never 
lost a day’s duty during his enlistment, who started as 
a private soldier, and received two warrants and six 
commissions, three of which date from battle-fields for 
gallant conduct, and wears the.Congressional Medal 
of Honor on his breast ; was twice commended on field 


of battle by his commanding officer, and once men- 
tioned in dispatches to army headquarters, and his 
name can be found mentioned in at least three volumes 
written on the war. He is very near a “pauper,” it is 
true, but he lives honored and respected by his fellows 
—owes no man anything,—and presents so respectable 
an appearance that his necessitous condition is unsus- 
pected,—for the old man is proud, and both he and his 
wife would rather starve than accept “charity” except 
at the hands of the government. 

This isa sample of the men who excited the indig- 
nation of Commissioner of Pensions Evans in one of 
his reports, in which he complained that they did not 
die off fast enough, as the death rate for the year was 
2,000 less than the estimate, which unfortunate state of 
affairs caused the aggregate amount to be still high. 
Well, in a year or two the death rate will increase so 
as to satisfy even the hope of such men as the late 
Commissioner Evans, when the defenders of our 
country from ’61 to ’65 will be as the heroes of the 
Revolution, only a thing of memory,—growing eve 
fainter and fainter as the years roll by. 


A NEW VOCABULARY FOR A GOOD OLD GAME 


ID-MARCH, and already, even in 

the latitude of Boston, the ‘‘feel 
of Spring’’ isin the air. Some of the 
younger and more venturesome trees 
show a fullness and freshness of the buds 
indicative of their coming green glory. 
Birds twitter about the house at early 
morning with a note of prophetic cheer- 
iness in their tones. The small boys are 
playing marbles, too, and here let me 
say that they have invented a wholly new 
vocabulary for that game since I was a 
boy. The six-year-old with great glee 
tells how he ‘‘drelixed’’ a bigger boy. 
Drelixed? O, that means ‘‘skinned 
him’’—got all his marbles. These boys 
don’t know the meaning of lag, or taw, 
or fudge, or knuckle down, and their 
game is insignificant, in point of skill, 
as compared with the game we used to 
play. They make a hole in the ground, 
then toss a marble from the hollow of 
the palm, trying to place it in the hole. 
The first who succeeds in dropping a 
marble into the hole wins all the marbles 
that have missed the hole. Another 
_way: One boy brings his heels together, 
toes pointing outward, to form a_ back- 
stop. He places a marble on the ground 


between his feet, and the other boys take 
turns trying to hit it with their marbles. 
The first boy, the game-keeper, so to 
eall him, wins all the marbles that fail 
to hit his marble. This continues until 
one of the other boys drops a marble on 
the game-keeper’s marble. Then the 
lucky player tends goal until some one 
else supplants him. The marbles, too, 
are as much inferior to the marbles we 
had as the games are inferior to those 
we played. Why, most of the commoner 
kinds are as crude and unshapely as 
mere dabs of clay hastily pressed to- 
gether between the palms might be. 
Still, there are compensations in the 
new order: I cannot imagine any boy 
held after school by the fascination of 
these new games so late as to incur pa- 
rental wrath. It seems impossible they 
can feel the same keen interest in games 
so crude and unskillful. And it must 
be added that they do wo¢ show an equal 
continuity of interest in any of their 
plays. They read more than boys did 
thirty years ago. ‘There is more to read 
now than we had, of course, and this has 
something to say in explaining the 
change. One boy of nine years has 
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read all of Grimm's Fairy Tales three 
times. Neither he nor any of his boon 
companions, a dozen or more of them, 
has ever seen a Nickel Library. ‘Think 
of that! They are ignorant of all the 
nobie and thrilling exploits of the Red 
Rover and Old Sleuth; they never 
hunted grizzlies with Old Ike of the 
Yellowstone, nor boarded rich galleons 
with Erik the Pirate. I fear the kinder- 
gartens, catching them so young, have 
corrupted their taste for this delectable 
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literature. They know more about th 
heroes of our navy than I have forgot- 
ten. All the charming legendary stories 
about the great men of our history are 
eager at their tongues’ ends. ‘They are 
very wise. One might almost suspect 
they were grown-up minds in boys’ bod- 
ies were it not that they reveal the un- 
tamable juvenile at bed-time, never 
ready to go, and so extremely tolerant 
on the subject of unwashed hands and 
faces. 





A Contested Partnership 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


HAD always associated the country 

with an unlimited supply of fruit 
and vegetables, so the first thing I did 
after establishing myself as -the proprie- 
tor of a small suburban place was to 
make a critical examination of the 
ground with a view to a possible garden. 
It was good soil, my neighbors said, but 
needed a little fertilizer. So I purchased 
fertilizer, and a gardening book, and sup- 
plementing them with such gratuitous 
advice as the disinterested seemed dis- 
posed to give, soon found myself in a 
fair way to become a good producer. 
By the time [ arrived at a strawberry 
bed I was well across the tedious plain 
of amateurdom. 

I did not have the remotest idea of 
taking in a partner, but when the straw- 
berry plants came, and I carried them 
out to my nicely prepared bed, I no- 
ticed that a robin flew promptly from a 
neighboring apple tree and watched me 
with much interest and approval. When 
I walked across the bed with my line 
and dibble, he hopped to the basket and 
peered eagerly atits contents. I suspect 
that he was examining the labels to see 


if I had selected good varieties. Then 
he hopped critically back and forth 
across the bed, as though deliberating 
some question of evolution. When I 
made my lines and holes, and dropped 
my plants, he watched me with head 
cocked on one side, gravely, judicially, 
as though he had superintended such 
work many times before. 

After this he was an almost daily vis- 
itor to the garden. He would follow me 
about, chirping advice or approval or 
expostulation, as my work suited or dis- 
pleased him. The neighbors said that 
he was watching for the grubs and worms 
which my spade turned out, but I knew 
better. He had his mind fixed on a 
partnership, and was trying to make 
himself indispensable to my garden 
work. He was nearly always on the 
ground before me in the morning, and 
often I heard his clear, brisk voice mak- 
ing unfavorable comments on my tar- 
diness. In the winter he disappeared 
for a few months, but came back in 
time to greet the first snowdrops and 
crocuses. I saw him hopping about the 
strawberry bed and looking toward the 
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house as though he wished to speak to 
his partner, so I went out. to meet him. 
Our strawberry plants had come through 
the winter in unusually fine condition, 
and I was rather proud of them. And 
robin seemed to feel the same way, for 
he greeted me with a warm series of self- 
gratulatory chirps and chuckles. 

One morning I observed that he had 
a companion with him, and it slowly 
dawned upon me that he had taken an- 
other member into the partnership. I 
saw him proudly showing her through 
the strawberry bed, and had no doubt 
that he was telling of the prodigious 
work he had done on it the year before. 

There was but one tree on the place, 
—a knotty, deformed apple, which bore 
execrable fruit. But it occasionally had 
blossoms in the spring, and it afforded 
some shade, so my wife said that it 
should not be cut down. The robins 
looked it over disdainfully, but it was 
the only available site which overlooked 
the strawberry bed, so they presently se- 
lected a fork in one of the branches and 
set up house-keeping. 

As I watched them industriously col- 
lecting straws and sticks I began to have 
my first misgivings. My wife and I 
were very fond of strawberries, and in 
planning the bed I made liberal pro- 
visions for a good supply. But I had 
not counted on two hungry robin part- 
ners, supplemented by four or five hun- 
gry robin babies. And I had a shrewd 
suspicion that my jovial friends would 
not be over-scrupulous in the division 
of shares. 

About the time the strawberries com- 
menced to turn I noticed that the robins 
were in a state of high excitement. 
There was much journeying to and fro 
between the nest and the garden, and 
there was diligent search after grubs and 
worms and other dainty bits of food. 
It did not require a visit to the apple 
tree to convince me that there were new 
members in the partnership. 
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Of course they got the first berries. I 
found several that were beginning to 
color, and determined to keep an eye 
on them. But I expect that the robins 
came to the same determination, and 
that they were too impatient for the 
berries to get fully ripe. At any rate, 
they all disappeared before I was ready 
to pick them. But after a few days the 
fruit began to ripen faster than my part- 
ners could gather it, and I was quick 
to take advantage of the improved state 
of affairs. 

As I made my way into the bed with 
a package of empty baskets they looked 
at me inquiringly, and then began to 
gather more industriously than ever. 

But there was a limit even to a robin’s 
capacity, and after a while they hopped 
disconsolately into the background and 
watched me disapprovingly. The bas- 
kets were items of partnership which 
they could not understand. 

After that they seemed to think I was 
an intruder, who must be constantly 
watched. If they happened to be in the 
apple tree or hopping about the garden, 
and saw ine start toward the strawberry 
bed, they were almost sure to reach it in 
advance of me. One day I filled a bas- 
ket with nice berries and left it in the 
path while I was filling a second. Hap- 
pening to turn around I saw Mr. Robin 
calmly helping himself to my fruit. It 
was too much for even my patience, and 
I promptly shoo’d him with a stick. 
It was the first open break in our ami- 
cable relations, and my -partner flew to 
the apple tree in high dudgeon. It took 
a week of coaxing and bread crumbs to 
make him forget his wounded dignity. 
But gradually he recovered his equan- 
imity and became the frank, chatty 
friend he had been before. 

The next year found him back in the 
apple tree with a new nest; but by that 
time I had doubled the size of our 
strawberry bed, so there was no further 
cause for dissension between us. 











The New Socialism and the Trusts 


By MICHAEL A. LANE, 
Author of “ The Level of Social Motion” 


T is amusing, if no more, to observe 

the general lack of information in the 
United States concerning the doctrines 
of socialism and the proposals of social- 
ists for the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic and political foundations on 
which the present republic rests. 

This ignorance does not lie altogether 
with the great mass of half-educated peo- 
ple who make up the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and who may be excused for re- 
maining uninformed in a subject the 
bearings of which touch every public 
question to the inmost recesses of its 
vitality. It is easy to understand how a 
nation, happy in exceptional prosperity 
and wealth, will devote its time to the 
pursuit of light pleasures rather than to 
the study of serious and deep-seated mat- 
ters; and this truth partly explains the 
popular ignorance of Americans con- 
cerning the true concept of socialism. 

It is somewhat more difficult, how- 
ever, to understand the positive misap- 
prehension concerning socialism under 
which the better educated classes of 
Americans still labor; and it is even 
harder yet to comprehend how influen- 
tial and wealthy undertakers of industry 
can so widely misconceive the nature of 
an economico-political doctrine that 
strikes at the root of the method by 
which the nation creates and distributes 
its wealth. 

For long it has been the fashion with 
a certain school of economic writers — 
of which John Rea may be taken as a 
type —to point to the United States as 
a country where socialism has never been 
able to take root. They dwell with touch- 


ing emphasis on the failure of socialist 
agitation among Americans. ‘They call 
attention to the pregnant fact that the 
only socialists in America have been 
foreigners — principally German; and 
they furnish an explanation of this in- 
teresting state of things by noting that 
dogmas such as socialism thrive best in 
countries where the over-government is 
strong, and where vigorous measures are 
taken to suppress alike the dogma and 
the dogmatizers. In America men are 
free to teach whatever they like. Hence 
socialism finds too shallow a soil upon 
which to flourish. 

While all this is pretty enough as a 
theory, it is utterly wide of the mark. 
The repugnance of the social mind in 
America to socialism to be explained 
by a very different cause; a cause at once 
so simple and so obvious that no one 
but a foreigner could fail tosee it. That 
cause is nothing more than a miscon- 
ception in the popular mind as to the 
true definition of the term socialism, and 
the true character of the national reforms 
which the socialists propose to bring 
about. 


DIVE A LITTLE DEEPER 


If we dive a little deeper under the 
surface of things, we shall not be long in 
finding the cause of this misconception 
itself, and the true reason why dogmatic 
socialism not only does not thrive in 
America, but is regarded by the great 
majority of the people with positive 
repugnance, if not with freely expressed 
horror. 


Socialism came out of Germany. 
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Lasalle and Marx were the first of that 
school to lift high the banner of revolu- 
tion and boldly to proclaim the new 
order, under which monarchy was to 
have been overthrown and a democracy 
to have been established in its stead. 
These men and their friends believed 
that the first step to the economic free- 
doin of the masses must be the political 
freedom of the masses. The labor-soiled 
proletarian was placed, with brutal frank- 
ness, before the king and the noble, and 
the most radical of political revolutions 
was openly proclaimed in one of the 
most conservative monarchies of the 
world. Lasalle and Marx, and their 
pupils, were arrested, thrown into prison 
or banished, their publications sup- 
pressed, and their steps dogged by gov- 
ernment spies. 

Now, all these things came to the 
knowledge of the American people, who 
did not stop to inquire into the nature 
of the doctrines for which the socialists 
were punished. The socialists were ‘‘dan- 
gerous revolutionists;” they smelled ter- 
ribly of the prison; they sought to ‘‘over- 
throw law and order;’’ they aimed at 
“‘sapping the foundations of society;’’ 
their dogmas implied the ‘‘destruction 
of property rights;’’ they were a ‘‘nest of 
social vipers;’’ they were ‘‘enemies of 
public safety.’’ 

More than this: the socialist doctrines 
were alleged to be the quintessence of 
impudicity and immorality. These doc- 
trines, it was charged, aimed at the de- 
struction of the family and the home; at 
the purity of woman; at the institutions 
of religion; nay, they denied the exist- 
ence of God himself. Socialists were 
not only the enemies of society, of the 
state, of the home, of the virtue of 
woman, of property rights, and of indi- 
vidual liberty; they were also atheists of 
the most pernicious kind. 


A CURIOUS INCONSISTENCY 


Is it to be wondered at that socialism 


and socialists were regarded with a feel- 
ing akin to loathing in free America, 
where the institutions alleged to have 
been threatened were precisely the insti- 
tutions dearest to the American heart? 
Is it a matter for astonishment that today 
the odor of the prison, the crack of the 
bomb, and a vague conception of the 
social fabric crumbling into ruins should 
be ideas that readily associate themselves 
in the American mind with this word 
socialism and with the reformers who 
have taken the places of the persecuted 
and prosecuted originals? Is it strange 
that the well-to-do, respectable American 
citizen should shrink by a natural im- 
pulse from the man who asserts himself 
a socialist, the more so when the daily 
press—-the only higher educator of the 
prosperous middle class in America,— 
supplies the needed stimulus’ in 
editorials written by half-educated men 
whose faculty for genuine and far-reach- 
ing misrepresentation has attained to an 
excellence and facility that are little 
short of the perfection of unconscious art. 

Here, it would seem, we have a 
rational and logical explanation of 
American repugnance to socialism, when 
it is called by that name. 

Yet, let us ask how many Americans 
would refuse the hand of that European 
revolutionist whose only purpose would 
be the overthrow of a monarchy and the 
foundation of a democracy in its stead? 
We receive a Schurz with open arms; we 
do public honor to a Kossuth; and we 
condone the violence of those Irish and 
Russian patriots who carry revolution to 
the insanities of private and public mur- 
der. Why, then, our public horror of 
the socialist? 

Once well grounded, a popular mis- 
conception can never be wholly cleared 
away. Old ideas will cling to old terms 
long after the terms themselves have 
ceased to represent substantial facts. 
Thus it is that socialism, —a distinctly 
foreign term, —has not yet outlived its 
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early connotations — false as these con- 
notations in reality may be. For the 
misinformed American the term is sug- 
gestive of wild revolution, of blood and 
fire, of blasphemous impiety, and of 
a subversion of government and of God: 
and these false conceptions will probably 
survive vestigially long after the Ameri- 
can people shall have attained to a true 
conception of socialism in its broad and 
basic principles. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Lasalle and Marx are dead. The 
socialist party in Germany, powerful as 
it is, no longer represents the principles 
advocated by its founders. Degenerated 
into a mere instrument of politics, it has 
so little vitality that socialists in the 
Reichstag figure only as a vigorous ‘‘op- 
position,’ trading their votes in legis- 
lation like any other minority in any 
other of the world’s parliaments. The 
socialists of England, France, and Italy 
represent so many schools of philosophy, 
chiefly engaged in disputations as be- 
tween themselves; while the so-called 
socialist party in America is less than 
insignificant in the political life of the 
nation. 

It is a true saying that great changes in 
history are not brought about by the con- 
duct or the force of the individual leader. 
Europe could not have its Luther until 
Europe was ready for the Reformation. 
Napoleon was impossible until after the 
evolution. ‘The American patriots were 
primed for their work when Washington 
appeared. Lincoln was the fruit of his 
time. All these truths are commonplace. 
But it is by no means commonplace to 
say that the social revolution through 
which the United States is now passing 
is in no degree, however small, the pro- 
duct of the doctrines of socialism, nor 
yet the effect of any political, economic, 
or philosophical dogma of any school 
whatsoever, native or foreign, recent or 
remote. 
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To assert that all popular beliefs of a 
theoretical kind are false is to assert a 
truth that rises to the certainty of an 
axiom when inquiry into the belief is 
pushed sufficiently far. But it is no less 
true that social revolutions which succeed 
are based not upon beliefs but upon 
practical wants that are, in their very 
nature, essentially and mechanically 
necessary. I mean that revolutions are 
produced by causes which are, at their 
root, identical with the psychic force 
which impels a man to withdraw his 
hand from contact with fire. To use the 
words of Professor Patten, the social or- 
ganism seeks to pass from a ‘‘pain 
economy’’ to a ‘pleasure economy.” 
And the ideas at the source of this re- 
action are true ideas based upon the ex- 
perience of all the ages and transmitted, 
by the laws of inheritance, to the ner- 
vous apparatus of countless generations 
of men. 


AN ANSWER TO CAPITALISM 


By whatsoever name this present revo- 
lution may be called —whether it be 
collectivism”, ‘‘public ownership,’’ 
‘‘sovernment control’’, ‘‘nationalization 
of industry’’, ‘‘municipal* ownership’, 
or ‘‘socialism’’ —there is not room for 
the slightest doubt that its sources are 
to be found, not in the writings or the 
gospels of the social reformers of the 
time, but in the rapidly awakening con- 
sciousness of the great masses of the peo- 
ple, cultured, semi-cultured, and not 
cultured at all, who see, rightly or 
wrongly, in these programs the answer 
to the question of American capitalism. 
No doubt if the American people were 
asked tomorrow to vote for ‘“‘socialism’”’ 
of any kind or degree, they would regis- 
ter an overwhelming majority against it. 
But to propose that the government take 
over the coal mines or the railroads; 
that cities take over the tramways and 
the lighting plants; that the national sur- 
plus be used in public improvements, so 











as to afford a living to the worthy unem- 
ployed —to propose these things would 
in no wise disturb the peace of the 
public mind, or suggest in any manner 
whatsoever the alleged atheism, the im- 
morality, the destructiveness, or the revo- 
lutionism of the abhorred and prison- 
soiled socialist. 


WHAT IS THE NEW SOCIALISM 


Of this new socialism what are the ele- 
ments, the constituent ideas, the proxi- 
mate causes, and the probable political 
and economic effects? What danger 
does it threaten to peace and prosperity? 
Is the alarm that it sounds a false alarm, 
and will it pass away when the economic 
structure of the republic settles down on 
its new foundations of combination, 
coalition, and aggregation of the capital 
of the country into the compound sys- 
tem of the ‘‘trust’’ which, though owned 
by many, is controlled by a few? It is 
a fact of grave significance that the new 
socialism (which as yet has not even a 
name by which ‘‘the man in the street’’ 
can recognize it) is regarded with appre- 
hension by only a very small number of 
American citizens. ‘These comprise the 
conservative capitalists whose wealth con- 
sists of the vast utilities which current 
agitation proposes to make national. 
The majority of the people, including 
the farmers, the laboring classes, and the 
hosts of clerical employes of industry, 
are either favorably disposed to, or 
acutely interested in, the question of 
collective ownersnip of at least the so- 
called ‘‘natural monopolies.’’ The proof 
of this fact is to be found in the attitude 
of the daily newspapers which, with the 
exception of a few journals, popularly 
known as ‘‘organs of the trusts,’’ cry out 
in the most positive and even seditous 
utterances for an application of force to 
the industrial situation. 

The daily press in America is the 
mirror of popular opinion, and it is the 
mirror of popular opinion for the reason 
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that shrewd publishers serve their patrons 
with the kind of goods indicated by the 
demands of the market. For more than 
a year I have watched the editorial utter- 
ances of upwards of five hundred daily 
newspapers, collected from all the states 
of the Union, and, with the few excep- 
tions already noted, these journals assail 
the ‘‘trusts’’ and the railroad companies 
with a vehemence, not to say ferocity, 
the strength and importance of which 
can be appreciated only when these 
newspapers are viewed synoptically. 


A MORAL REVOLUTION 

In this ‘‘voice of the people’’ can be 
found the elements of the new socialism 
together with its proximate causes. If 
the press reflects the opinions of its 
readers (and I do not imagine that any 
practical editor or publisher will even 
think of denying that it does) we have 
here a key to the understanding of this 
new and alarming phase of the social 
mind in America. Those economists, 
such as Professors Hadley, Clark, Ely, 
Jenks, and others, who have calculated 
in the mechanics of political economy 
the outcome of the ‘‘trust’’ movement, 
have reckoned entirely without the moral 
and sentimental force of the American 
public—a force which uprooted the black 
slavery system by means of the bloodiest 
of all the wars of history. 

The economist may be perfectly satis- 
fied with theoretical considerations which 
assure him that competition can never 
disappear from industry; that competi- 
tion between two or three large concerns 
in any certain industry will replace com- 
petition between numerous small con- 
cerns in the same line. But there is no 
competition in oil or coal, and practi- 
cally none in railroad rates, while scores 
of ‘‘trusts’’ control above ninety per cent 
of the product created by the industries 
to which they belong. The theory of 


‘potential competition’’ (that is, the 
belief that the trusts will be ‘‘reasonable’’ 
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out of the fear that rival businesses will 
be started) is of such tenuous and gossa- 
mer-like texture that it will scarcely com- 
mend itself to any save the most theoreti- 
cal of refined theorists. It is doubtful 
whether “‘trust’’ managers are conscious 
of this motive as being the real cause of 
their industrial good behavior; 2d es?,-of 
their keeping prices low. But this 
theory of Professor Clark is vitiated- by 
the consideration that as long as prices 
remain at a profitable figure capital must 
of necessity flow into the businesses so 
managed, with the result that competi- 
tion, in these cases, must be actual, not 
potential. And as no “‘trust’’ operates its 
business at a loss, the potential competi- 
tion theory vanishes. 

Why, then, does not competition 
intervene? Why, if not because com- 
petition, as a matter of fact, is not only 

‘not potential but impossible? A trust 
which controls the raw material of its 
product controls competition too. 

But aside from this incidental argu- 
ment, the theory of competition, as held 
by Professors Hadley and Clark, is 
wholly inadequate when we remember 
that the public, in its reprobation of the 
‘‘trusts,’’ does not enter into the niceties 
of economic theory. Whether it be one 
trust or two, whether prices be high or 
low, whether the stones cast by the 
Titans of industry fall on the heads of 
the people or on the heads of the Titans 
themselves, is a matter of supreme indif- 
ference to that moral demand uttered 
by the daily press, the people at its 
back clamoring without discrimination, 
‘*Down with the trusts! ’’ 

A paradoxical phenomenon indeed! 
Here is a state of industry which Ameri- 
can methods of capitalization have so 
produced as to leave this country the in- 
dustrial arbiter of the world, while at 
home the prices of manufactures have 
steadily gone down and wages have been 
progressively raised; and yet there is a 
popular feeling in favor of government 
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control or ownership! We find political 
parties outdoing one another in their 
pledges and their plans to perturb or 
break up the very system of industry that 
has cheapened prices at home and en- 
larged American trade abroad. These 
pledges and plans are only another proof 
of popular sentiment and serve to re- 
enforce that which I have already ad- 
duced in reference to the ‘‘policies’’ of 
the national press. And this political 
symptom is a true symptom, arising from 
the disorder that is deep-seated in the 
intimate structure of the social mind 
itself. 


AN ABSURD FALLACY 


It will be instructive to note that the 
new socialism has no point of contact 
with the old. The successors of Marx 
in England and Germany all preach the 
same theory of the expropriation of the 
many by the few. And in‘America even 
such an active thinker as Bellamy would 
have us believe that in a few years from 
now the American republic will contain 
two classes of citizens—a few million- 
aires and billionaires, and an immense 
population of ragged and hungry paupers. 
This notion is so essentially and charac- 
teristically socialistic that no philosopher 
of that school has as yet been able to rid 
himself of it. This is true because the 
socialist has been unable to find a possi- 
ble motive for an economic. uprising 
other than the reduction of the masses 
to rags and starvation. The error in this 
tenet is palpable. For industrial mil- 
lionaires cannot arise from a people 
reduced to beggary. An impoverished, 
under-fed, unemployed people cannot 
create new wealth in vast quantities. 
The wealth of the millionaire is not 
really his own. It consists of things not 
used by himself but used by the people; 
and if the people use the wealth of the 
millionaire (and upon that use the rich 
man’s riches depend) it is only because 
the people have wealth of their own with 
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which to compensate the over-owner for 
the privilege granted. The size of priv- 
ate fortunes depends altogether upon the 
quantity of the total wealth and upon the 
degree in which it is diffused among the 
people. If private fortunes are growing 
in the United States, it can only be 
because the wealth owned by the people 
in general is growing in quantity like- 
wise. The notion of the capitalists rob- 
bing the people of their last penny and 
thus producing a kind of French revolu- 
tion, with all its emotional fol-de-rol, is 
an idea that will not stand up for one 
moment when tested by rational criti- 
cism or common sense. 


WHAT IS REALLY TAKING PLACE 


But all this is somewhat beside the 
question. Americans who are most 
loudly clamoring for government control 
or ownership of the larger of the trust- 
owned industries do not base their de- 
mand upon any real or fancied expro- 
priation by the capitalists. ‘There is no 
expropriation of this kind. The facts, 
in truth, are'of the very reverse order. 
It is the many who are expropriating the 
few. It is labor that is expropriating 
capital—.very slowly and in very small 
quantities, it is true, but still the process 
is there. Labor is not only demanding 
and receiving larger and Jarger shares of 
wealth, but it is demanding and obtain- 
ing a voice in the management of the 
businesses in which it works. 

It is therefore obvious that those who 
demand government interference are 
moved by the reverse of the motive 
which the old socialism conceived to be 
the true one. It is not because wealth 
is being withdrawn from the people in 
progressive quantities that the force of 
government is invoked. It is invoked 
because, in the opinion of the would-be 
reformers, the people, although receiv- 
ing larger shares of wealth than ever 
before, are not yet receiving enough. 

But this is by no means all. There is 


another and a higher motive behind the 
new socialism. That other and higher 
motive lies in the common public notion 
that no private individual, or no num- 
ber of individuals, should be permitted 
to retain in their hands a power which, 
whenever a wrangle with labor appears, 
is vast enough to cause a coal famine or 
to paralyze industry by stopping all rail- 
way traffic or the transmission of tele- 
graph messages. 

It is in these ideas, familiar to every 
American, that we find the core of the 
new socialism, and no special penetra- 
tion is required to see how widely, how 
unapproachably separated it is from the 
flamboyant socialism of Marx and La- 
salle, of Bakunin and George. So 
diverse are the causes of the two move- 
ments that they cannot be represented 
together in thought; and for this reason, 
probably, the philosophical advocates of 
the new economic cu/tus have named it 
‘‘collectivism’’ or ‘‘nationalism’’, and 
have made use of other pseudonyms 
which fall immeasurably short of the 
excellent definitiveness of the original 
term. 


WHAT IT IS LEADING TO 


Having considered the elementary 
ideas and the constituent motives of the 
new socialism, let us glance at the possi- 
ble dangers and the probable social 
effects of this new and entirely revolu- 
tionary dogma. ; 

Of this danger there are two kinds: 
(1) Danger in the immediate future 
by which the present population of the 
country may be affected; and, (2) danger 
in the more remote future, which shall 
have to be faced and fought by posterity. 
The latter danger may be dismissed at 
once as irrelevant, for those great bodies 
of men called nations never think of the 
future. All reforms are effected for the 
purpose of relieving present pain. If 
posterity benefits through these reforms 
it is a confluent and incidental effect. 
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The social hammer always strikes the hot 
iron. Admitting that the new socialism 
should carry its point; admitting that, 
in time, the nation’s industries will be 
so thoroughly socialized that all. social 
production will be owned and managed 
by the nation, the ultimate effects can 
only be anticipated z# ‘¢heory,; and it is 
a matter of indifference whether we hold, 
with Mr. Spencer, that out of a regi- 
mented industrial system an autocrat is 
bound to arise, or hold, with other phil- 
osophers, that the complete nationaliza- 
tion of social production will ultimately 
eventuate in pure anarchy, in which gov- 
ernment of every kind will have totally 
disappeared. It is indifferent, as I have 
said, which of these two theories be ac- 
cepted. If the latter, we are quit of all 
fear; if the former, it is not ourselves, 
but our children, who will suffer. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


But what of the present dangers of 
nationalism? I must confess that I do 
not think they have been exaggerated. 
The country is divided into the small 
minority, on the one hand, that would 
keep the government out of industry at 
all hazards, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority, on the other hand, in which 
opinion is somewhat heterodox. This 
majority is moved, like the capitalists, 
by common animal greed. One element 
of it is aggressively in favor of immediate 
and complete government ownershp. 
Another would have industry regulated 
by law. Another is in favor of govern- 
ment inspection and supervision; <A 
fourth would like to see the ‘‘captains 
of industry’? punished with imprison- 
ment as felons when they raise prices 
higher than enough for ‘‘reasonable 
profits’; as if it lay within human power 
to say what prices are ‘‘reasonable’’ and 
what prices are not! In addition to all 
this, every individual citizen has his own 
little notions and his own plans (some- 
times very vague and obscure, it is true, 
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but earnest enough, none the less) for 
regulating the vast and intricate indus- 
trial machine in a manner which will 
render all of us as prosperous and as 
happy ‘‘as we were before the war.”’ 

Now, what is to bedone? It is entirely 
probable that the country, primed by 
the late coal strike, would vote to take 
over the larger industries. A referen- 
dum of that kind would probably crystal- 
ize the majority opinion into harmony. 
But when the thing is determined upon, 
how is itto be done? Are we to com- 
pensate the ‘‘captains’’ and honorably 
discharge them, or must we cashier them 
and send them out in disgrace from the 
army of industry? The question is a 
nice one, and it will have to be met if 
the new socialism is more than a passing 
aberration of the social mind. And if 
it be more than a passing aberration, the 
probabilities are infinity to one that it 
will be met in the good old way. A 
well-fed majority which can clamor with 
insensate fury, ‘‘Down with the trusts,”’ 
will not trouble itself with delicate ques- 
tions of conscience when the matter is 
so simple a one as forcing the rich man 
to disgorge. 


WHOLESALE PLUNDER? 


In plain words,—if the new socialism 
is to win the day,—the great undertakers 
of industry will be robbed outright. 
The difference between a mob and a 
‘‘majority of citizens voting according to 
law’’ is only a matter of size. The ma- 
jority is larger than the mob; but that is 
all. And yet there is a slight distinction. 
Sometimes, when the leader of the mob 
is identified he can be punished, and 
the wrong righted, in theory at least. 
But the leaders of a majority are apotheo- 
sized, at all events until the majority has 
had time to discover that the deed it 
acccomplished was an error reacting 
with painful results on the majority itself. 

Wholesale plunder, then, must be the 
immediate result of the new socialism, 
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if that dogma is to be realized in the 
practice. All discussion of compensa- 
tion is idle. The country cannot com- 
pensate the undertakers. The country 
might pension the undertakers, but who 
would not laugh at pensioning a man 
whose income for years had been meas- 
ured in six figures or more? And those 
‘‘widows and orphans’’ who own shares 
in industry—have not they been the jest 
of the daily papers for years? Who pities 
a widow or an orphan who owns part of 
a railroad or a coal mine? 

What probable effect would follow 
upon this process of public robbery 
which would enable the majority to 
wrest from the capitalists their rights to 
the social ‘‘wealth in capital’ of the 
country? ‘The answer seems to be that 
the effect would be a tremendous fall in 
the national standard of morals. Instead 
of a few men of blunted moral sensibility 
we would have a whole people with 
oblique consciences. Once the process 
of robbery were begun, we can imagine 
an. actual expropriation carried farther 
and farther, until the drama of the French 
revolution would have been reenacted 
on this soil, only that here the inevitable 
reign of terror would be one of economic 
terror rather than the terror of blood. 


AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Let robbery of the capitalists once 
begin, and we can picture to ourselves 
no progress save that in which the 
mechanico-psychic forces of society will 
necessitate a revolution carried to the 
uttermost limits of practical possi- 
bility. Business after business must be 
transferred from private into public 
hands. In this dismantlement of private 
property in social capital the nation 
must pass through a social agony com- 
parable with nothing in human history 
save that of-the French revolution itself, 
in which expropriaters and expropriated 
alike were tortured beyond the power of 
words to tell. No vigor of imagination 
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is required to foresee that the national 
mind would far outstrip in its terror the 
mere physical pain of the dismantle- 
ment itself; for as the wave of expropria- 
tion would spread forward, sweeping in- 
dustry after industry into the collectivity, 
the small capitalists who were loudest in 
the clamor for the death of the ‘‘trusts’’ 
would see their own capital melt away 
and themselves reduced to the level of 
state employes with an income one-half, 
one-quarter, or one-tenth the size of the 
profits derived from their former activi- 
ties under the surmounted regime of 
individual enterprise. This process 
would go forward until there would 


be no more capital to sieze and no more 
And after that, 


capitalists’ to despoil. 
who knows? 

The outlook I have attempted here to 
sketch must not be set down as a fanciful 
conceit. If the demands of the people 
and the press; if the attacks of the two 
great political parties upon the methods 
and existence of the “‘trusts’’ are not 
to be waved aside with contempt as hav- 
ing no significance whatsoever, it is the 
duty of every intelligent and serious- 
minded American to look the situation 
in the face and to attempt to forecast 
the destiny that is awaiting his country. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

With the dawn of the new century we 
have seen strange things. We have heard 
aloud cry urging the President to seize 
the anthracite coal fields by force of 
arms. We have seen the agents of the 
meat industry flying with their employ- 
ers’ account books to escape prosecution 
from the federal government, and for 
what? For the ‘‘crime’’ of offering 
commodities at the sellers’ instead of at 
the buyers’ price. We have seen the 
chief of the nation officially intervening 
in a dispute between private employers 
and their laborers; we have seen that 
same chief proclaim from a hundred 
pulpits that the people’s government 
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should dip its hands into the private 
affairs of private individuals. Are these 
things conceits of the fancy? Do they 
not point to matters more significant 
than a passing aberration of the social 
mind or the expedients of the politician? 
Do they not portend a new and long 
step forward in the evolution of human 
society for weal or woe, for liberty or 
disfranchisement? 


no doubt of it; there is not the smallest 
possibility of error in the meaning of the 
facts before us. The old socialism has 
had its day. The new is now on trial. 
But let it be observed that this new 
socialism does not consist in the theo- 
retical logomachies of pseudo-econo- 
mists read by a handful of men, but in 
the powerful, deep-flowing, and danger- 
ous convictions in the minds of a mighty 








The new socialism is here. There is people. 





SONNETS 
By SARAH D, HOBART 


el SSE 


Liberty 


How fair she stands upon her sun-crowned height ! 
The strong waves leap to touch her garment’s fold ; 
The mists of morning crown her with their gold ; 

Hymning her praises all the winds unite. 

Her bounty doth the bourgeoning spring invite 
To deck with verdure vale and mountain old, 
And life in forms all rich and manifold 

From dust and gloom her presence doth invite. 

Law is her servant: on the souls of men 
He writes her precepts as on earth and sea: 

He spreads pure homes o’er prairie, glade and glen, 
Great cities rise beneath his empery ; 

And nations raise the primal cry again,— 

“Rejoice, rejoice! The law has made us free |” 


License 


A shameless Maenad through the affrighted street 
Bearing aloft her flaming torch she flies, 
The fire of brutal orgies in her eyes, 
Fair Freedom trampled ’neath her spurning feet. 
Before her peace and innocence retreat ; 
Behind the air is filled with shrieks and cries, 
And hopeless prayers and pleadings rend the skies 
While anarchy and death her advent greet. 
The smoke of carnage palls the desolate land ; 
The waste of battle clogs the untilled soil ; 
The ships forsake the barren, silent strand ; . 
The temples ring with clamor and turmoil ; 
On wrecks of homes she waves her fiery brand 
And shouts with demon laughter o’er her spoil. 
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How Women Are Winning the Ballot 


By ARTHUR McILROY 


HE time is coming .in -this country. 


when every womati Citizen will be 
also a fully qualified voter. This will 
be true, too, of all English-speaking 
countries, and somewhat latet throughout 
the world. The woman’s suffrage move- 
ment has in seventy years advanced from 
the status —in the general mind — of an 
impracticable and useless fad to that of 
a vital political necessity. Woman’s suf- 
rage has survived ridicule and denuncia- 
tion; even superstition, that most con- 
servative of conservative forces in human 
society, has yielded to the cold logic of 
its demonstrated value. It has been 
tested and has proved good. It is gain- 
ing ground more rapidly in each passing 
decade, and the time is not far distant 
when the American woman will cast her 
vote for every nominee fréditi constable 
to president as naturally a8 she now 
reads a club paper, bakes a loaf of bread, 
or puts a clean frock on the baby. 

Seventy years ago women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In _ 1850, 
Ontario gave it to women both married 
and single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to 
all women. In 1867, New South Wales 
gave women municipal suffrage. In 
1869, England gave municipal suffrage 
to single women and widows, Victoria 
gave it to women both married and 
single, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 


- Jersey. 


3880 by New York and Vermont. In 
1880, South Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- . 
tended to the single women and widows 
of Scotland. Nebraska gave women 
school suffragé in 1883, Ontario and Tas- 
mania gave them municipal suffrage in 
1884, and Wisconsin gave them school 
suffrage in 1885. In 1886, municipal suf- 
frage was given in New Zealand and New 
Brunswick. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New 
In the same year, Montana gave 
tax-paying women the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them munic- 
ipal suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage 
was given to the women of Scotland, and 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was 
granted in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in, Iowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England 
to women both married and single. In 
1895, full suffrage was granted in South 
Australia to women both married and 
single. In 1896, full suffrage was granted 
in Utah and Idaho. : 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of parliament; Minnesota 
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HOW WOMEN ARE WINNING THE BALLOT 


MISS SUSAN BROWNELL ANTHONY, THE DEAN OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA 
This portrait of Miss Anthony was engraved from a photograph taken on February 15, 1903, her 83d birth- 
day anniversary, at her home, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, New York. Miss Anthony was born in Adams, 
Massachusetts, the daughter of Daniel and Lucy (Read) Anthony. She was educated in a school maintained 
by her father for his own and neighboring children. Later she became a student at Quaker Boarding School, 
West Philadelphia, and at fifteen began teaching. Fifteen years she taught, and in 1852 she began her splen- 
did career as a temperance, anti-slavery and woman’s rights organizer. Since the Civil war she has given 
her whole time to the suffrage movement, and its progress is largely due to her zeal and unflagging courage. 
She is the grand old woman of America, whom all delight to honor. 





gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees, Delaware gave _ tax-paying 
women school suffrage, French women 
engaged in commerce were given the 








right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce, and Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the tax-payers. 
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MISS ANTHONY IN THE DOOR OF HER HOME, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, FEB. 15, 1903 


In 1900, West Australia granted full 
parliamentary suffrage to women both 
married and single. 

In April, tg901, New York conferred 
suffrage on women tax-payers in town- 
ships and villages upon all propositions “ 





to raise money by bond or assessment; 
the women of New Zealand cities cast 
their first municipal vote; communal 
(municipal) suffrage was extended to tax- 
paying women in Norway; and full par- 
liamentary suffrage was granted to women 
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in West Australia. In 1902, parliamen- 
tary suffrage was extended to all the 
800,000 women of Federated Australia, 
and New South Wales has extended full 
suffrage to all women. 

This is the merest outline of the 
progress of this movement during the 
seventy years last past: it is only the 
barest suggestion of what is to follow. 

We have seen opponent after oppon- 
ent yield to the logic of the suffragists; 
great journals, that formerly. fought 
it, one by one line up in its advocacy, 
and legislature after legislature give 
it a constantly more serious considera- 
tion. -It will be observed that only one 
of our southern states has given the 
ballot to women. ‘This was Louisiana, 
where women tax-payers were allowed to 
vote on questions affecting their property 
rights. New Orleans has to thank her 
women for voting out the old, medizval 
drainage system of the city, now being 
replaced with modern methods — some- 
thing the men of the Crescent City had 
neglected long after it had become a 
crying necessity to the health and pros- 
perity of the community. Now that the 
amended constitutions of most of the 
southern states have practically disfran- 
chised the negroes, I look to see the 
places of these former voters given, with- 
out much delay, to the southern women. 
The next annual national convention of 
the suffragists is to be held in New 
Orleans, and it is certain the movement 
will receive a notable forward impulse 
in that section as a result. 

A glimpse of the present workings of 
the movement is given in this follow- 
ing editorial from the Washington Post 
of recent date: 


‘‘Last Thursday, both houses of the 
Wyoming legislature adopted a resolu- 
tion that should be interesting alike to 
the advocates and opponents of equal 
suffrage; to the former because it is valu- 
able expert testimony in favor of their 
contention, to the latter because it ad- 
monishes them that they have a hard 


task in hand if they are going to offset 
the solid facts of long experience. Not- 
withstanding the pressure of other busi- 
ness, the Wyoming legislature took time 
to consider and adopt very strong reso- 
lutions declaring that woman’s suffrage 
had been tried in that state since the 
territorial days of 1869, that it had raised 
the standard of candidates, had made 
elections more orderly, improved the 
character of the legislature, and devel- 
oped womanhood to broader usefulness. 

‘*That is not the only recent incident 
of interest in the equal suffrage move- 
ment. In Kansas, where the women 
have the right to vote for local officials, 
a bill giving the women the right to vote 
for presidential electors was defeated in 
the senate by a vote of twenty-two to 
fourteen, while in the house it was de- 
feated by the close vote of fifty-nine to 
fifty-one. In the senate of the Maine 
legislature the vote on a woman’s suffrage 
bill stood twelve to twelve, a deciding 
adverse vote being cast by the speaker. 

‘*As the Post has frequently asserted, 
it is not the opposition of the men that 
stands in the way of this reform. When- 
ever the women of a state — the majority 
of brains, character and social influence 
—are ready to ask for the ballot, they 
will not be long in getting it. From 
present appearances Maine and Kansas 
will soon join the equal suffrage proces- 
sion. Meanwhile, why does not some 
state in-which equal suffrage obtains add 
interest to the movement by electing 
a woman to congress? ’”’ 


The women are the conservators of the 
homes. They must have the power to 
protect the homes. They are, to a 
degree seldom or never realized by the 
average inan, the guardians of public and 
private morals. They must be given 
every means to fulfill this function. 
Their principal opponents are those in- 
terests which thrive upon a low state of 
public and private morals —the liquor 
makers and dealers and the monopolists 
of natural wealth, backed by the hosts 
of the ignorant, who have not yet gained 
an adequate understanding of the true 
meaning of Americanism. Truly might 
it be said, paraphrasing General Bragg’s 
eulogy of Grover Cleveland, “We Jove 
their cause for the enemies it has made.” 
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Personal Recollections of President 
Andrew Johnson 


By JAMES MATLOCK SCOVEL 


T was a spirit alien to Liberty, which 

had planned the universal bonfire of 
the North. The same spirit murdered 
by systems of starvation and exposure 
one hundred thousand of our sons, as 
brave and heroic as ever 
martyrs were. It destroy- 
ed, in the five years of 
horrid war, another army 
so large that it would 
reach around 
the globe in 
marching col- 
umns. And 
then, to give to 
the infernal 
drama a fitting 
close, and to 
concentrate into 
one crime all : 
that is criminal 
in crime, and all 
that is detestable Ss WS 
in barbarism, WS — 
the same spirit ENS 
killed Abraham ~ 
Lincoln, the 
President of the 
United States. 

At this period 
of our history, the public feeling is ex- 
pressed in the poet’s lines: 

“Be wary and mistrustful, 
The sinews of the soul are these.” 

And at such a time the public sorrow 
after the taking off of Lincoln was not 
assuaged by the fact that Andrew John- 
son of Tennessee became President; at 














Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President 


a time when the nation was walking over 
ashes thinly covering fires. The firm 
of Seward, Weed & Greeley had been dis- 
solved by the action of the junior part- 
ner, but Greeley’s Tribune was never 
more bitterly hostile to Wil- 
liam H. Seward than on An- 
drew Johnson’s accession to 
power. Greeley had made an 
effort, nearly successful, to 
place Lyman 
Tremain, “a 
prominent New 
York lawyer, 
also, like John- 
son, a war dem- 
ocrat, in nomi- 
nation for the 
vice presidency 
\ at Baltimore. 
S\ This was accept- 
’ able to Lincoln; 

and Governor 

William A. New- 

ell of New Jersey 

and the writer 

were requested 

to go before the 

New York dele- 

gates to make 
speeches in favor of Tremain’s nom- 
ination. This we did, but the power 
of Seward and Weed prevailed, and 
Johnson carried the New York dele- 
gates, after a close struggle, by only two 
majority, so Johnson’s nomination may 
be charged to William H. Seward. Mr. 
Lincoln told me, later on, that he would 
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have been very well pleased with the 
nomination of either Governor Newell 
or Henry Winter Davis of Maryland for 
vice president. But Davis would not 
permit his name to be used. Henry 
Winter Davis was an attractive states- 
man, eminent as a scholar, radical in 
sentiment, and it was said of him that 
his speeches, as delivered, were always 
ready to be put into type. 
& 


Mrs. Lincoln, in Herndon’s life of 
her great husband, says, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln 
was much disgusted with Andrew John- 
son’’; that the vice president had a habit 
of getting into the society of Mr. Lin- 
coln on every possible occasion. After 
Johnson became president he dressed 
with great care, always in solemn black, 
with face carefully shaved. And there 
was an apparent air of sincerity in his 
address, the result of a long life of 
political education in Tennessee, and 
much association with the masses. He 
came to Washington with a good record 
as political governor of his own state in 
a most critical and dangerous period of 
the nation’s history. Personally, he was 
not a corrupt man about money, and it 
is a true story that a Pennsylvania sena- 
tor was very much chagrined at Presi- 
dent Johnson’s refusing him an appoint- 
ment for a constituent, when the senator 
was very close to the president’s ‘‘ policy.”’ 
‘*Why, /Mr. President,’’ the senator said, 
“that appointment is worth $5,000 to 
me.”’ The president suddenly turned 
his chair toward his desk and filled up 
a check to the senator’s order for $5,000 
and tendered it to the senator, who of 
course refused it. Mr. Johnson was a 
self-possessed statesman, but it was not 
the self-possession of a cultured man. 
When he sat down at his table in the 
White House, it was with difficulty he 
wrote and composed a letter. 

Sd 

Andrew Johnson’s intellect was sur- 

rounded by limitations. His vanity was 


inordinate and he was deficient in any 
well ordered sense of moral responsi- 
bility. William H. Seward being re- 
sponsible for his nomination, it was that 
gentle mannered optimist’s constant 
care to round up the angularities and 
to straighten the dangerous sinuosities 
of the ‘‘policy’’ of the man of Tennes- 
see. With Andrew Johnson, the very 
last infirmity of an ignoble mind was 
a natural but rabid desire to be elected 
president of the United States. Here 
the president made the mistake of his 
life, for which he never made an atone- 
ment. He deserted the party that had 
made him vice president, on the promise 
of Governor Theodore S. Randolph and 
other leaders from New York that Mr. 
Johnson should receive the nomination 
for president of the United States when 
Seymour and Blair were the choice of 
the convention of New York. Presi- 
dent Johnson bit as lustily as the muscal- 
longe jumps to his doom at the lively 
and skipping minnow. Asa matter of 
history, the president did get as high 
as fifty-six votes in that convention. 
Governor Randolph and his friends 
never meant to keep the promise the in- 
fluential democratic leaders had made 
him; but at nearly the same time the 
leading politicians on the Union side, 
from the middle and New England 
states, went to Washington and informed 
General Grant that the republican party 
had made up its mind to name him 
as republican candidate for president. 
Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyvania is my 
authority for this statement. Zhey made 
the promise and they kept it. The Great 
Commoner of Pennsylvania said to me 
at his little two-story brick house near 
the capitol: 

‘‘When General Grant got back from 
swinging round the circle with ‘the man 
at the other end of the avenue’ (for thus 
Mr. Stevens always called Andrew John- 
son), he came to my house on the hill in 
Washington, he double locked the door, 
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and said: ‘Mr. Stevens, I- have been 
approached to know whether, in the 
event that the president, as commander- 
in-chief of the army, orders me to drive 
out the senate and the house, whose 
members the president says only repre- 
sent a part of the country, whether I 
would obey? I said today, ‘I would 
not obey such an order,’’ and I have 
come, Mr. Stevens, to tell you, that if 
there is a conflict between the executive 
and congress, I will stand by congress.’ 
I had known,’’ continued Mr. Stevens, 
“that at first Grant had been afflicted 
with Johnson’s ‘policy’, When the 
caravan of Johnson first started out on 
the road. with Montgomery Blair as ring- 
master of this political circus, Johnson 
was the clown, and amused the people 
by saying he wanted to hang Wendell 
Phillips, Charles Sumner and myself. 
I know,”’ said Stevens, ‘‘that our people 
are trying to secure Grant as a candidate 
for president, and I know also that if the 
republicans promise this to General 
Grant they will be able to deliver the 
goods.”’ 
st 


Colonel A. K. McClure, one of the 
editorial nestors of this country, has 
just given his views of Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. McClure is eminently conservative 
and generally acts with that party. He 
said, ‘‘Had President Johnson yielded 
as Grant did, whenever he saw it imprac- 
ticable to proceed, the South would have 
escaped the oppressive reconstruction 
policy. It was finally established in a 
tempest of sectional hate. But Johnson 
would yield nothing. He made himself 
ostentatiously offensive to congress and 
to the loyal sentiment of the nation, and 
the result was a chasm between the presi- 
dent and congress that was utterly im- 
passable; and congress, in the passion 
of the time, was self-excused for estab- 
lishing universal negro suffrage, because 
it was held to be the only safety for the 


freedom of the slaves who had been 
emancipated.”’ 

General Grant became very sick of 
the ‘‘swinging around the circle’ with 
Governor Seward, Blair and the presi- 
dent. One night, I think at Cleveland, 
there were loud shouts for a speech from 
Grant, but Mr. Johnson came forward 
and declared Grant was ‘‘too ill’’ to 
speak. Greeley declared in the Tribune 
that these were veritable Woctes Ambros- 
tanae where the ‘‘wine divine of Zanzo- 
vine and Kentucky whiskey flowed 
freely.”” Johnson can truly be said to 
have broken away from his party by his 
twenty-second of February speech. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens of Georgia, the Con- 
federate vice president who had been 
elected United States senator from 
Georgia, had become Mr. Johnson’s 
advisor. The Confederacy was in the 
saddle again, booted and spurred, and 
they promised that the black man should 
start equal with the white man, in the 
possession of all rights of personal liberty 
and property — small thanks for strong 
deserving! 

a 


Lincoln had said, ‘‘If we have made 
the negro a soldier, if we have made him 
an animated target to stop a dis-union 
bullet, how in common honesty can we 
deny him the ballot?’”’ 

Andrew Johnson gave to the negro the 
bare right to live and to hold property— 
if he could get it. Henry Winter Davis, 
and the old commoner of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Stevens, held that when a negro be- 
came free he became an integral part of 
the nation, and to ostracize him,— to 
disfranchise him,—is to sanction a prin- 
ciple fatal to a republican government. 
At one of the meetings when Johnson 
and Seward and Blair were trying to 
capture the North in the railroad train, 
some one in the audience cried out: 

‘‘And you, Andrew Johnson, was a 
tailor.’’ 
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‘“*Yes,’’ the president replied; ‘‘when 
I was a tailor I made a close fit.”’ 

That same man then said: 

“Tell us about the killing at New 
Orleans.”’ 

And the speaker replied: 

“If you will take up the riot of New 
Orleans and trace it back to the radicals, 
you will find this riot was substantially 
planned.”’ 

Johnson then expressed to the audi- 
ence his strong desire to hang Thaddeus 
Stevens. To this speech Mr. Stevens 
made no reply, other than that contained 
in a brief address to his constituents at 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, in which he 
spoke ‘‘of Senator Doolittle playing the 
part of monkey to a chief clown in the 
circus, because Doolittle looked so like 
a simian.’’ In that strong speech (the 
old commoner was then suffering from 
an incurable malady) Mr. Stevens said: 

‘*Andrew Johnson has brought out his 
circus,seeking an engagement in our large 
cities, he filling the role, with eminent 
ability, as chief clown, (Applause). It 
is, my friends, the most respectable stock 
company that ever went out on the road 
with managerie or circus, and they took 
with them for a short distance a very 
good man accustomed to ground and 
lofty tumbling.” 

Stevens continued: 

“The man at the other end of the 
avenue told his audience that he had 
been a tailor, a constable, a city alder- 
man, and that he had been in the legis- 
lature (God help the legislature!) but 
that he had never been a hangman, and 
he asks you that he may now have leave 
to hang Thaddeus Stevens.”’ 

5 

No two men ever hated each other 
with more consuming wrath than did the 
commoner from Pennsylvania and the 
man from Tennessee. Stevens’ section 
eleven, of the indictment against John- 
son, was the strongest in the biil, and 
it is believed Johnson’s acquittal has- 
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tened Thaddeus Stevens’ death. Sena- 
tor Sumner said of him on the floors of 
the senate: 

‘Satire is often a forceful ally of truth, 
and in the higher sense Thaddeus Stevens 
was never personal. No personal thought 
or emotion controlled him. What he 
said was for his country and for man- 
kind. Johnson’s policy was based upon 
the moral and legal inferiority of the 
negro, as he contended, and he assumed 
to regard congress as a ‘rump’ parlia- 
ment, whom he had an absolute right to 
drive out as usurpers of power. One of 
the embarrassments incident to Mr. 
Seward’s position was that he had to 
swallow all Johnson’s eccentric and pas- 
sionate and ill-advised statesmanship or 
vacate his seat in the cabinet, eo iwstanti! 
Jeremiah Black of Pennsylvania, living 
in Washington, was a center in combina- 
tions against Mr. Seward. Seward re- 
sisted as far as he was able the octopus 
of the South, as its deadly tenacles 
gradually embraced Andrew Johnson; 
and his restraining power over the presi- 
dent, I have always thought, saved 
America another civil war. The so- 
called ‘arm-in-arm convention’ con- 
vened in Philadelphia to cover the New 
Orleans riots, on July 30, 1866. It at- 
tempted to save the president’s sinking 
cause. This cause, which Hilary Her- 
bert of Alabama says, ‘was then a woeful 
minority.” On August 18, 1866, Presi- 
dent Johnson replied to Reverdy John- 
son of Maryland, who came with a com- 
mission from the Philadelphia conven- 
tion: 

‘**We have seen the congress hanging 
upon the verge of the government, as it 
were; a body called, or which assumes 
to be the congress of the United States, 
while in fact, it is congress for only part 
of the states.’ ’’ 

Edwin M. Stanton was still secretary 
of war. Seward, secretary of state, was 
swept from his feet by the strong current 
of Johnsonism in the South. The depth 
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of his sorrow at the situation was shown 
when he said to me in the winter of ’66: 

‘“‘Why was I not permitted to die 
when Lincoln was killed, instead of 
living to patch up holes in President 
Johnson’s cabinet.”’ 

& 

Johnson finally cut himself loose from 
the party that had placed him in power, 
and his conduct, from the twenty-second 
of February, left him in a hopeless minor- 
ity. And so certain were the radicals of 
success, that I recall a dispatch from 
Ben Butler of Massachusetts (to the 
writer), one of the congress committee 
on impeachment, in which he said: 

“Before the apple blossoms come 
again, Andrew Johnson will be im- 
peached and Ben Wade of Ohio will be 
in the White House.” 

The approximate cause of the im- 
peachment articles being brought by 
congress, was the New Orleans riot, 
which occurred July 30, 1866. History 
justly blames Mr. Johnson for the kill- 
ing of Dostie and Horton and Hender- 
son, and many inoffensive blacks in 
those bad days in New Orleans. Louisi- 
ana radicals were acting under a reso- 
lution giving authority to them ‘‘to take 
such measures as may be necessary for 
the formation of a civil government for 
the state of Louisiana.”’ 

Mayor John Munroe, a Confederate, 
who was taken in hand by General But- 
ler when Butler commanded at New 
Orleans, had reached the mayoralty of 
New Orleans again. There was no taint 
of reconstruction in Munroe. Mayor 
Munroe threatened General Baird to 
break up. the Dostie-Henderson con- 
vention. General Baird telegraphed to 
Washington for instructions, but the 
president, who was sullen over the con- 
gressional action on the Civil Rights bill, 
declined to answer. The Confederates 
lauded Johnson because he had vetoed 
the Civil Rights bill, and because he 
abused the leading radicals on the twenty- 
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second of February, in which address he 
had declared that John Forney ‘‘was a 
dead duck.’’ ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox of Ohio 
had managed the serenade in which that 
bitter speech was made. Mayor Munroe 
was left master of a position his cruel 
nature long had craved. He surrounded 
the Mechanics’ Institute convention in 
New Orleans with 500 of his police, and 
then these red-handed confederates fell 
to murdering the inmates of that hall, 
and at once corralled 160 blacks that 
came up the street with banners and 
flags. General Sheridan, eminently 
brave, an honest and truthful soldier, 
declared ‘‘that this was the commence- 
ment of a war to prevent negro enfran- 
chisement.”’ 

This war is going on yet. Its condi- 
tion is modified, but its contempt for 
the amendments of the constitution is 
as bitter and uncompromising, as relent- 
less as ever. General Sheridan had de- 
clared that ‘‘Judge Abell was a danger- 
ous man.’’ He also said ‘‘that the 
Mechanics’ Institute convention was 
broken up in a merciless manner, and 
the convention people were wounded, 
stricken down and stabbed while lying 
on the ground, and their heads broken 
with brick-bats. People of clear views 
were over-awed by want of confidence in 
Mayor Munroe.’’ 

President Johnson could have pre- 
vented the Mechanics’ Institute conven- 
tion. He declined to do it, because his 
faith in Munroe, Judge Abell and Attor- 
ney-General Vorhees was absolute. The 
American people arose in arms. The 
minority in which the administration 
found itself grew smaller. Congress was 
in the same mood in which the Dutch 
people found, themselves when they de- 
posed Leyden and fought Phillip, King 
of Spain, and saved Holland forever to 
liberty. Congress had just adjourned, 
but the murders of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute convention had sealed Andrew John- 
son’s doom. The Philadelphia ‘‘arm- 
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in-arm convention’’ could not help him; 
but such was the stubborn nature of this 
passionate pilgrim of Tennessee that he 
did not yield an inch. ‘Reverdy John- 
son and Cobb of South Carolina seemed 
to forget that it had been barely a year 
since Lincoln was slain for his fidelity 
to liberty. Educated in the spirit of 
human bondage, they were given over to 
believe in a lie. 


Of this period, George C. Gorham, in 
his book on Zhe Life and Public Services 
of Edwin M. Stanton, declares: 

‘“‘The southern leaders stooped to 
conquer. ‘They gained the president on 
their side by complying with his de- 
mand. They thought the power of his 
administration and the desire for the 
restoration of trade with the South would 
carry enough northern states, added to 
their own, to overthrow the Union party 
of Lincoln and Grant, and they doubted 
not their power to absolutely control the 
victorious opposition. They would in 
time turn out their enemies in Washing- 
ton and themselves assume the power 
which they had so unwisely thrown away 
in 1860, when they divided the demo- 
cratic party at the Charleston convention. 
Once bent upon this policy, they never 
deflected from it by the breadth of a 
hair. They had nothing to fear but the 
extension of suffrage to the black man, 
in whole or in part. This they would 
oppose by every means at their com- 
mand, including whatever amount of 
force might be necessary to stamp it out.”’ 

Boutwell in congress characterized 
Johnson’s acts in regard to the New Or- 
leans riot, ‘‘the great conspiracy against 
liberty,’ and some public-minded states- 
man have alleged that Johnson was at- 
tempting to carry out Lincoln’s policy. 
Not so. Andrew Johnson’s policy was 
peculiarly sué-generis. Johnson never 
rose higher than the state of Tennessee. 
Mr. Lincoln’s great desire was to bring 
about the restoration of the southern 
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states, in not only normal but actual and 
syinpathetic fellowship. Johnson wanted 
to compass this by volcanic action, by 
fire and sword, if need be. This is in 
evidence by his order to Grant to dis- 
perse congress in both houses, as the 
‘‘rump”’ parliament was treated by Crom- 
well; but the Tennessee man much more 
closely resembled Jack Cade in moral 
and intellectual qualities than he did 
Cromwell. And Ward Lamon, Lin- 
coln’s United States marshall, who 
always took his whiskey straight with 
molasses in it, said that on the fourth of 
March, when Johnson made his speech 
out of time, Booth would have killed 
Lincoln but for the cordon of stalwart 
police which protected him. It must 
be remembered that Ward Lamon, Lin- 
coln’s fidus achates, was in Richmond, 
Virginia, the night of Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. After the New Orleans riot, 
congress and the chief executive of the 
nation, and their respective adherents, 
faced each other like two alien and hos- 
tile armies. William H. Seward, by every 
‘shift, covin or device,’’ which some- 
times belongs to a statesman’s craft, bent 
every power of the government toward 
President Johnson’s acquittal. With the 
help of the great Evarts of New York, 
Johnson was magnificently defended in 
the impeachment trial. The chief jus- 
tice of the United States (Chase of Ohio) 
was hostile to the ambition of Senator 
Wade. The internal revenue officials 
were in a position to help the defendant 
Johnson with material aid. Seward, 
during all the impeachment trial, in 
spite of the difficult position, always in 
private conversation to those who were 
closest to him, exhibited as sweet a spirit 
as ever tenanted human form. 
Pd 

The rex-vestibult, or king of the lobby, 
told the writer this, that the expenses of 
the impeachment trial amounted to over 
$1,000,000. He new, for he helped to 
expend a portion of that sum. The 
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wily secretary of state, who knew every 
public man worth knowing, in America, 
was well nigh resistless in his efforts to 
secure adherents to Andrew Johnson’s 
policy, which by this time had become 
much battered and much out of tune. 

The wanton and brutal murders in 
New Orleans—for most foul and most 
unnatural at best these were — had only 
angered the entire party opposed to the 
president, who were still looking for 
‘*the apple blossoms to come,’’ and bring 
Ben Wade, when the Tennessee man 
would go out of power and the Ohio 
radical come in. Even men like Sena- 
tor Morton of Indiana stood for awhile 
‘shivering on the brink,’’ and dallying 
with Johnson, till the senator heard, from 
a fall election in Indiana—and Oliver P. 
Morton was one of the great men of the 
nation. Many senators became doubtful 
in their loyalty. Like the chevaliers in 
the days of the Pretender, they held their 
wine glasses above their water glasses, 
and drank ‘‘to the King over the water.’’ 


“God bless the King, God biess the faith’s 
Defender, — 

The devil take the Pope and the Pretender. — 

But who Pretender is and who the King, 

God bless us all, ts quite another thing.” 


The men who voted for acquittal were 
monuments to Seward’s power. They 
were seven in number — Fessenden of 
Maine, Fowler of Tennessee, Grimies of 
Iowa, Henderson of Missouri, Ross of 
Kansas, Trumbull of Illinois, and Van 
Winkle of West Virginia. 

Fessenden was doubtless influenced by 
his hatred of Charles Sumner. Fowler 
was a son-in-law of the president, and 
the rest, according to the great com- 
moner of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stevens, 
‘‘were influenced by the power of Sew- 
ard’s arguments alone.’’? What these 
arguments were is another matter. 

It is known that a famous northern 
general was a defaulter in the amount of 
$500,000 while one of Johnson’s internal 
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revenue officers in a southern city. He 
was never called upon to settle. up by 
any subsequent administration, his de- 
fault doubtless being charged to the ‘‘exi- 
gencies of the service.’’ The king of 
the lobby charges that most of this 
money was spent in the impeachment 
trial. The following facts may cast some 
light upon this subject. I was president 
of the senate of New Jersey in 1865, and 
was engaged in a personal fight against 
the election of a United States senator 
whom I thought unworthy of the place, 
and I have never changed my opinion. 
I kept this senator out of office nine 
months by*my single vote. This seemed 
to attract the attention of Johnson and 
Seward to me. In September, 1863, the 
king of the Washington lobby brought to 
Trenton, while the senate was in session, 
$40,000 in ‘new thousand-dollar bills. 

This $40,000 he offered me to defeat, 
by my casting vote, the ratification of the 
fourteenth amendment, making the negro 
a citizen. He told me the money came 
from General ——, who had ‘‘conveyed”’ 
it while holding a public office. Of 
course, as I then believed, as I do yet 
believe, that the negro must not be 
made a helot; that to disfranchise eight 
or twelve million people is to endanger 
the republic; that the Afro-American 
had won his right to vote with his blood; 
—-I refused the $40,000 and the amend- 
ment was ratified. 

During the impeachment trial, Secre- 
tary Seward sent for me to come to Wash- 
ington. We had been close friends dur- 
ing the Lincoln regime. ‘The secretary 
of state, over a glass of brandy and 
water, congratulated me on my vote in 
the New Jersey legislature. Again, let 
me say, my love for this great and gen- 
tle optimist will live as long as life lasts. 
Mr. Seward said, ‘‘When you vote ‘no’ 
in New Jersey, it counts ‘no.’ Johnson 
says veto,—‘‘I forbid,’’—and the admin- 
istration’s enemies, with Thaddeus at 
their head, out-vote the president. Mr. 
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Johnson told me to send you over to 
the White House when you came to 
Washington.”’ 

During the morning I went over to the 
White House and sent in my card. Mr. 
Johnson was expecting me. The two 
men to whom I had confided my posi- 
tion were Trumbull of Illinois and Stev- 
ens of Pennsylvania. Mr. Stevens could 
be trusted implicitly. Not so with Sena- 
tor Trumbull. I did not know that the 
latter had gone over, bag and baggage, 
to the man from Tennessee. I had given 
to Mr. Trumbull a Northern man’s frank 
opinion against the president’s policy in 
writing, based upon the troubles in New 
Orleans. The president rose and greeted 
me, more coldly than usual, and said: 

‘*Won’t you tell me why you refuse to 
support my policy?’’ I replied: 

‘‘Certainly I will, Mr. President. It 
is a frank question and deserves an hon- 
est answer. 

“I told Secretary Seward that the 
policy that would permit Dostie and 
Henderson, and their followers, to be 
murdered in the streets of New Orleans, 
because they desired to enfranchise the 
negro, when the United States army was 
within a half mile of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, don’t smell sweet to a friend of 
Abraham Lincoln’s.”’ 

He rose up in anger, but restrained 
himself. There was fire in his eye. He 
said: 

“*Colonel, you do not understand me. 
Don’t you think / am the negro’s Moses?” 

I answered quickly: 

‘“‘Well, Mr. President, that never oc- 
cured to me; but if you are the African’s 
Moses you have not got out of bulrushes 
yee!” 

As he shook hands with me he said: 

‘**Call at Secretary Seward’s before you 
go home.”’ 

I called on Secretary Seward in the 
afternoon. At that interview he offered 
me the post of consul to Liverpool, then 
held by Thomas H. Dudley of New Jer- 
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sey, urging me to sustain Mr. Johnson’s 
policy in the New Jersey legislature and 
by my vote to defeat the fourteenth 
amendment. We talked the question 
over for one hour. He seemed a good 
deal broken in spirit, and had lost the 
ardor and elan of his battle days with 
Lincoln. I was compelled to decline, 
but I went to the telegraph office at 
Willard’s hotel straight from Seward’s 
house and telegraphed Marcus L. Ward, 
governor of New Jersey: ‘‘ Governor — 
You can have my vote for the election of 
the man you want for the United States 
senate, and by that vote I will gladly say 
my word for the amendment engraving in 
the constitution the black man’s right to 
vote, a right which he has already won.” 

I never saw Johnson again. Later on, 
in Tennessee, he asked Governor Ran- 
dolph of New Jersey if the state senator 
from New Jersey “‘still lived,’’ and Ran- 
dolph further said that he spoke bitterly 
of the treatment of the democratic party 
to him in New York; when he had 
sacrificed his name and fame for them, 
they gave him fifty-six votes for presi- 
dent, and then nominated Seymour and 
Blair. 

Fd 

Nemesis seemed to follow the man 
from Tennessee. His private secretary 
amassed considerable flotsam and jetsam, 
certainly enough to elect his own brother 
United States senator from Tennessee 
over Johnson, but the president did get 
into the United States senate later on, 
only to die of a stroke of paralysis soon 
after his election. He was always dis- 
trusted by the party he joined, and hated 
by the party he betrayed. He had many 
temptations. He was true to his imme- 
diate personal friends, and if hé fell, he 
did not know that any investment a states- 
man makes in infidelity to liberty is a 
monstrous mistake. 

It was Charles Sumner who led the 
negro through the wilderness, like a real 
Moses, and through the Red sea, and 
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foiled the great conspirators. Charles 
Sumner, like Carlyle’s Mirabeau, had 
swallowed all the formulas. 

& 

First in my vision, in the Walhalla 
where lie America’s great one’s ‘‘gone 
forever and forever by,’’ by virtue of 
his hypothesis, was Abraham Lincoln. 
When Constantinople fell, the last of 
the Czesars folded about him the imperial 
mantle, and remembered the noble name 
he bore in the dignity of an heroic death. 

So died the sweet martyr of Spring- 
field. Sumner was*a Warwick of the 
black man in the senate; but Stevens, 
like John Quincy Adams, was the Co- 
lossus of Liberty on the floor of the 
house. And, as I look back on ‘‘these 
large-hearted heroes of our better years,”’ 
I am devoutly grateful to these sons of 
New England, who builded even better 
than they knew; and I am glad that, if 
not a son, I am a grand-son of Masschu- 
setts. What was the everlasting truth 
in 1864 is true today; and Henry Winter 
Davis of Maryland, the slave-holder, said 


of the guarantee of the citizenship of the 
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negro, at Chicago, now an integral part 
of our constitution in the fourteenth 
amendment: 

‘*All the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence will then be executed. 
Your government will rest on the rights 
of individual liberty, and the rights of 
every man to bear a share in the govern- 
ment of the country whose laws he obeys 
and whose bayonet, in the hours of dan- 
ger, he bears. And the personal freedom 
which the dark children of the republic 
have won by our blood and theirs, wd/ 
not be avain mockery, exposed to viola- 
tion at the caprice of their masters en- 
throned in the legislatures, on the bench, 
and in the executive chamber; but, 
secured by the bayonet they hold, the 
ballot they cast we// be Liberty guarded 
by Power.” P 

The Empire of Liberty will go forward. 
And if it be delusion to adhere to these 
views, for which the martyr of Spring- 
field gave his life—the views which 
Andrew Johnson surrendered for power 
—then let me be wrapped in this de- 
lusion till I die. 


THE WALKING-STICK 


| FOUND it on a piece of stone, 
Without a friend, and all alone 

Nowhere to go, apparently, 

No mission and no destiny; 

So lank and lean I thought it sick— 

That lazy bug, the walking-stick. 

It looked to me—the one I saw,— 

Just like a piece of jointed straw, 

With half a dozen pieces more 

Tacked on behind and on before; 

And yet I would not dare to pick 

That straw-pile up—the walking-stick. 

I couldn’t see what woody part 


Of that queer thing could have a heart; 

I’ve seen some straws with larger grains 

Than it had head to hold its brains, 

About as heavy and as thick 

As this odd bug—the walking-stick. 

And O, some people sit around 

Just like that worthless bug I found; 

Forget to use their heart or head 

Till both are withered, dwarfed and 
dead ; 

Seem like they’re sick—but they’re not 
sick; 

Just lazy, like the walking-stick. 

Aloysius Cok 
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Louisville 


By WILLIAM S. BODLEY 


With Engravings from Photographs by William H. Simmons 


HE original site of Louisville long 

ago disappeared. It was a wooded 
island at the head of the falls of the 
Ohio upon which, in May, 1778, General 
George Rogers Clark, on his way to 
attack the British in the Northwest, 
landed his little army. The next year, 
other immigrants having come in, a set- 
tlement was made also on the opposite 
mainland, and in honor of the friendly 
king of France, Louis XVI, the pioneer 
town was called Louisville. It was char- 
tered under that name by the Virginia 
legislature in 1780. 

General Clark’s conquest of the North- 
west, by which the present status of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota were added to the 
territory of the United States and its 
subsequent extension to the Pacific was 
made possible, is a brilliant chapter in 


our history, and were Corn island still 
in existence it would be one of the most 
interesting spots in America. Unfor- 
tunately, the great forest trees that 
covered the island were cut down, leav- 
ing the soil at the mercy of the rapids, 
and it was soon washed away. 

Louisville grew slowly at first. In 
1811, when the first steamboat came 
down from Pittsburg, the population was 
only 1,357. In 1830, when the canal, 
three miles long around the rapids was 
completed, the town had 10,341 inhabi- 
tants. But by 1861, when the Civil war 
began, there was a busy city of 86,033 
people, that had hundreds of steamboats 
plying all the western and southern 
streams, and railroads not only from the 
North and East, but southward to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Of course the war stopped south- 
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ern trade, and many of the larger mer- 
chants and manufacturers were driven 
into bankruptcy. For four years Louis- 
ville was an immense army camp, and 
thus, for the second time in the history 
of the place, it was the base of warlike 
operations. In each case an empire was 
saved to the Union. Had it not been 
for the Louisville & Nashville railroad— 
the only one then existing to the South 
—the war would have lasted much longer, 
and the battles west of the Alleghanies 
would probably have been fought mae 
the Ohio river. 


NOW A CITY OF 225,000 


Since the war, Louisville has grown at 
a steadily increasing rate, and now has 
a population of more than 225,000. By 
the census of three years ago it was 204,- 
731. But there should be added the 


population of New Albany and Jefferson- 
ville, just across the river, and outlying 
suburbs amounting to about 50,000, 


making a real total of 275,000 

Louisville’s faith in the South as a 
land of unlimited resources has never 
faltered. As soon as peace between the 
sections was established, the credit of the 
city was lent to several projected south- 
ern railroads and these were built and 
extended until now there is scarcely a 
considerable town in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama or Georgia 
that is not reached by a direct railroad 
line from Louisville. The Louisville & 
Nashville system spreads out over the 
South like a hand of many fingers, 
Louisville at the wrist. The Southern 
railway from Louisville reaches practi- 
cally the same territory and the southern 
division of the Illinois Central, with its 
line from Louisville to New Orleans, fed 
by many branches, brings the city into 
close touch with the fertile cotton regions 
near the Mississippi. For these systems 
Louisville is the northern terminus, or 
rather, focus. 

The policy of all the great southern 
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railroad companies has been far-seeing 
and wise. They have striven to secure 
desirable immigration and to promote 
the industries of every city and town on 
their lines. Many of the scores of large 
southern cotton mills, and of the im- 
mense iron furnaces, steel] plants and 
rolling mills of Alabama and Tennessee, 
and the hundreds of coal mines in active 
operation in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama owe their prosperity, if not 
their existence, to these great railroad 
companies. And it is gratifying to add 
that these companies are now largely 
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owned. and controlled by capitalists of 
the East, who are quite as enthusiastic as 
the native southerners in support of this 
policy of development. Hundreds of 
miles of branch roads have been built 
by the Louisville & Nashville company, 
solely to afford outlets for iron and coal 
plants privately owned and operated. 
The last region to be affected by the 
industrial awakening in the South lies 
in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. 
Here are to be found as fine bodies of 
hardwood timber as there are left in the 
country; and coal, iron and oil exist 
here in simply inexhaustible quantities, 
The coal areas underlie 10,450 miles. 
Owing to the roughness of the land there 
were no railroads until recently; but 
four companies—the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louisville & 
Atlantic, and the Southern railway—are 
now building as rapidly as possible to 
tap these riches. Where there is now a 
wilderness we shall soon see thrifty cities, 


and to enterprising young men this 
country, just opening to development, 
offers rare opportunities for fortunes. 


LOUISVILLE’S CONFEDERATE MONUMENT 
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THE BLUEGRASS REGION 


West of the mountains, and nearer 
Louisville, is the famous Bluegrass 
region, conceded to be the most ideal 
farming and grazing region of America. 
It is a gently rolling country underlaid 
with limestone, which disintegrates and 
keeps the land perpetually rich. Corn, 
wheat, hemp, tobacco, and nearly all 
other crops luxuriate in this soil; but a 
large part of the country is reserved for 
pasturage, and stock-growing is the prin- 
cipal industry. The value of this rich 
country to Louisville is, of course, very 
great. Its products marketed in the city 
—its live-stock, hemp and grain—amount 
to many millions annually, and the 
social intercourse between the people of 
the city and the country has always been 
one of the great pleasures of living in 
Kentucky. The Louisville millionaire 
starts to heaven by buying a Bluegrass 
farm, and the successful farmer thinks 
he is making progress in the same direc- 
tion by buying a winter residence in the 
city. 

To the west of the Bluegrass region, 
Kentucky has both good lands and poor, 
but here the greatest recent development 
in mineral industries has taken place. 
The coal area is extensive, underlying 
4,683 square miles, and the seams are not 
only numerous and thick, but easily 
reached by inclines in the hill-sides. 
Of the 6,500,000 tons taken out in Ken- 
tucky in 1902, two-thirds came from the 
western coal measures. The quality is 
excellent, and even in distant cities it 
displaces every other coal. Near Louis- 
ville, also, there are deposits of asphalt 
rock sufficient to pave all the streets of 
the world for ages. This rock is now 
being shipped as far east as Buffalo, and 
those who visited the Pan-American Ex- 
position there rode on streets that came 
from Kentucky. 

The resources and the actual progress 
of the South and of Kentucky have been 
merely suggested here; but enough has 









been said to show that any city prepon- 
derating in such a field must become one 
of the great cities of America. And 
Louisville today is more nearly the 
metropolis of the, South than any other 
city. New Orleans is somewhat larger, 
but not so vigorous. That city is the 
great port through which southern pro- 
ducts,. mainly raw materials, find their 
way to foreign countries. Louisville is 
the gateway by which the products of the 
larger and richer part of the South find 
their way to the North; and it is a gate- 
way, too, that swings both ways, for it 
opens also for northern products ‘and 
manufactures on their way to. the South. 

From the North, East and West, with 
Louisville as their southern terminus, 
come the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake 
& Ohio systems, as well as the ‘‘Monon,”’ 
“Big Four,’’ ‘‘St. Louis Air Line’’ and 
‘‘Henderson Route’’ railroads. Three 
great steel bridges over the Ohio at 
Louisville (the river here is a mile wide) 
are crossed by the trains of these com- 
panies from the North. 

With a river frontage of eight miles, 
Louisville is on a level plateau, with un- 
limited building room and with attract- 
ive hills and highlands adjacent. No 
railroad entering Louisville from the 
South will ever be cramped for space, and 
along the river bank, from one end of 
the city to the other, except for about 
one mile at the center, there is a strip of 
land several hundred feet wide that was 
formerly subject to overflow, but is now 
mostly filled up and used by the rail- 
roads. Along the steamboat landing 
there is a’ double-track, elevated road, 
called the ‘‘Short Route,’’ which all 
companies use between the east and 
west ends. ~ By means of several belt 
lines most of the factories built in 
recent years are able to ship or receive 
freight at their doors to or from any 
point in America. Last year twenty- 
four large new factories were erected on. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, HOME OF 
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railroad or belt lines. This year factory 
buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000 are 
already planned or under way. Boston 
capitalists are building a worsted mill, 
and Pennsylvania men are putting up a 
large modern meat-packing plant. <A 
steel mill that was removed from the 
northern Indiana gas fields two years 
ago, doubled its capacity last year, and 
now employs 600 men. These are but 
examples. 


BIG GAINS IN COMMERCE 


The extent of Louisville’s railroad and 
river business is indicated by the follow- 
ing shipments for 1902, as compared 
with those of 1898, when good times had 
begun, the articles selected being of 
home manufacture: 


: Agricultural implements, 39,508,174 pounds, an in- 
increase of 15,527,766 pounds cr 65 per cent; bagging, 
10,185,180 pounds, increase 560 per cent; flour, 678,888 
barrels, increase 78 per cent; furniture, 34,342,898 
pounds, increase 130 per cent ; hog products, 99,109,983 
pounds, increase 65 per cent; leather, 11,216,308 pounds, 
increase 16 per cent; machinery, 12,823,308 pounds, in- 
crease 130 per cent; cottonseed oil (refined), 258,438 
barrels, increase 63 per cent; saddlery, 222,776 pack- 
ages, increase 105 per cent; soap, 22,967,750 pounds, 
increase 212 per cent; stoves, 24,309,626 pounds, increase 
so per cent; manufactured tobacco, 48,079,281 pounds, 
increase 18 per cent; whiskey, 351,895 barrels, increase 
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18 per cent; woolen goods, 13,905,023 pounds, increase 
17 per cent; drugs, 435,349 packages, increase 135 per 
cent. 


The clearings of the*Louisville banks 
during 1902 amounted to $501,523,130 
and this is perhaps about the size of the 
city’s annual business. © Louisville ranks 
twelfth among the cities of the country 
in clearings, surpassing Buffalo, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and several other cities of 
greater population. 

In manufactures Louisille is enjoying 
a noteworthy development, partly due 
to the recent development of the South, 
but largely the result of hard work by 
the Board of Trade, Commercial club 
and Merchants and Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. The census of 1g00 gave Louis- 
vile 2,307 factories with an investment of 
$49,334,701 and an annual product of 
$79,286,390. There were 32,819 em- 
ployes and they were paid $13,974,861. 
Since the census such extensive addi- 
tions have been made that it is safe to 
say that Louisville’s factory output is 
now nearly, if not quite, $100,000,000. 


COAL CHEAP AND PLENTY 
The coal supply of Louisville never 
runs short. It comes by all the Ken- 
tucky railroads, several Indiana railroads 
and by barge from Pittsburg, West Vir- 
ginia and the river mines in Kentucky. 
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During the great 
strike in the anthra- 
cite region last year, 
Louisville, out of 
her abundance, sup- 
plied train-loads of 
coal daily to Chicago 
and other cities to 
the north. Still the 
coal harbor and the 
coal yards of the rail- 
road companies were 
kept full. The price 
of coal delivered for 
domestic use ranges 
from $2 to $3.25 a 
ton, and pea coal 
and slack are supplied to the factories by 
contract at from eighty cents to $1.25 
a ton delivered in cars. The cost of 
steam power is said to be less than that 
of water in New England. Even Pitts- 
burg has no advantage in fuel over Louis- 
ville. The city is also within a few miles 
of an apparently inexhaustible field of 
natural gas, and a large part of its resi- 
dences are supplied with this modern 
luxury. About thirty-two miles of 
natural gas mains have been laid. The 
gas wells in this field are never gushers, 
but for that reason are more lasting. 


HER PARKS ARE UNIQUE 


The parks of Louisville are unique. 
The largest—Iroquois—-lies south of the 
city and contains 700 acres of primeval 
woods-—a survival of the forest that once 
spread over the most of Kentucky. In 
the center, rising from the plain, isa hill 
two-thirds of a mile long, one-third of 
a mile wide and 370 feet high, covered 
with a heavy growth, mainly of oak. 
The lowland is densely shaded by beech 
trees of great size and beauty, inter- 
spersed with tall poplars and _ hickories. 
A great driveway circles through these 
woods about four miles, and another 
road, curving up the hill, carries one 
around the summit, whence there are 
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beautiful views in all 
directions. Chero- 
kee park, the second 
in size, containing 
350 acres, is in the 
highlands only three 
miles east of the 
Court House. It is 
decidedly rolling, 
covered with blue 
grass in the open 
stretches and. else- 
where shaded by 
sturdy, wide-spread- 
ing beeches, oaks © 
and other forest 
trees. Cherokee 
park is equipped with handsome en- 
trances, many miles of driveways and 
paths, shelter houses, golf links, tennis 
courts and croquet grounds; in winter 
a large pond provides skating. Louis- 
ville thinks that between Nature and 
Art she has in Cherokee park a resort as 
complete and as beautiful as any to be 
seen in America. The third large park 
— Shawnee —lies on the bank of the 
Ohio in the western part of the city. It 
contains 200 acres. Flowers are the 
specialty here, and one of the beds, 
known as ‘‘the mile of roses,’’ is, when 
in season, a beautiful feature. The ter- 
races along the river, and the woods in 
this park, are open to picnic parties and 
are a favorite family resort in the sum- 
mer time. Trolley lines carry people to 
all the parks within a few minutes from 
the center of the city. There are five 
small interior parks. In each, besides 
flowers and trees, there are ball fields, 
croquet and tennis grounds and wading 
pools for children. 





HANDSOME HOME STREETS 


The residences on the best streets in 
Louisville are all built of stone and 
brick, generally with wide deep lots set 
with trees, grass, flowers and shrubbery. 
Every city claims to have the most beau- 
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tiful streets, or at least one that is 


‘*the most beautiful.’’ Louisville enters 
its Third avenue and boulevard in the 
competition and leaves the decision to 
any traveler who has been driven through 
it. Broadway, which is 120 feet wide, 
and extends east and west from one end 
of the city to the other, will some day be 
the great thoroughfare. Facing this 
street are the Union railroad station, the 
Jewish Temple, the Southern Theological 
seminary, St. Xavier’s college, the Y. 
M. C. A. building and many costly 
church and other public buildings. An 
apartment building, eight stories high, 
to cost $600,000, and the new buildings 
of the Presbyterian seminary are now 
building on Broadway and it is quite 
likely that the Coliseum, which is to be 
constructed this year, will occupy half 
a block on a prominent Broadway corner. 
This will be used for conventions, horse 
shows, fairs and other large gatherings, 
and will cost not less than $300,000. 

Having nearly a quarter of a million 
population, Louisville is, of course, well 
equipped with theaters, street and 
suburban electric lines, schools, police 
and fire protection, hotels, clubs, hos- 
pitals and all the other ornaments and 
comforts of large American cities. 

There is an idea in New England that 
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education is much neglected in the 
South. This is true in some, and espe- 
cially in the sparsely settled regions. 
But Louisville was one of the first cities 
in America to establish a public school 
system upon a liberal plan, and its In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind 
was almost contemporaneous with that 
of Boston. Intruth, Louisville is an im- 
portant educational center. Its medical 
and theological schools, with four-year 
courses, have an attendance this year of 
more than 1,500 men, and its public 
school system, with male and female high 
schools, and manual training school and 
large, well managed ward schools, will 
compare favorably with any in the 
country. A native of Louisville and a 
graduate of the medical department of 
its university—Dr. Simon Flexner—has 
been chosen as the director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Original Research in 
New York. The total attendance in the 
schools of Louisville exceeds 40,000, of 
whom 1,600 attend the high schools. 
Besides the large libraries connected 
with the colleges, there is one public 
library, established years ago, that occu- 
pies a building costing, with the ground, 
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$380,000; another 
—the Carnegie Free 
Library—is about to 
be erected on a lot 
220 by 4oo feet in 
size, fronting on 
three streets in the 
central part of the 
city. 

The public build- 
ings of Louisville 
are commodious 
and handsome with- 
out being extrava- 
gant. The court 
house, which was 
built at a cost of 
$1,000,000, is pure 
Doric in design and 
has always been re- 
garded by many as the most impres- 
sive structure.in the city. The city hall 
is of more modern construction, but 
is already too small for the departments 
occupying it. The United States custom 
house was completed about twelve years 
ago at acost of $1,500,000, and is still 
amply large, although Louisville usually 
pays more internal revenue taxes, and 
requires more clerks to handle the bus- 
iness than any other city in the country 
except New York. 


HER HOSPITALITY FAMOUS 


A modern ten-story hotel will be 
added this year to the present excellent 
accomodations for visitors, and several 
imposing warehouses and office-build- 
ings will be erected. The water-works 
system, including a filtration plant, be- 
longs entirely to the city. ‘The cost has 
amounted to several millions, but the 
value is not less than $10,000,000. It 
could be sold for that amount at any 
time, enabling Louisville to pay off every 
outstanding bond and still have some 
millions of cash in the treasury. The 
gas and electric lighting plants belong 
partly to the city. The local taxation is 
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about $1.80 on the 
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THE NORTH SIDE OF MAIN STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM THIRD STREET 





hundred dollars, 
and is based upon 
an assessment of 
only $126,000,c00o— 
less than seventy- 
five per cent of real 
value. 

In concluding 
this sketch empha- 
sis should be laid 
upon the friendly 
attitude of the peo- 
ple of Louisville 
toward all new 
comers, especially 
toward those engag- 
ing in wholesale 
trade or manufac- 
turing industries. 
In furtherance of the general wish, the 
city council has adopted an ordinance 
under which new factories are exempted 
from local taxes for five years after work 
begins. 

The Board of Trade, Commercial club, 
and Merchants and Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation are all vigorous bodies, and it is 
safe to say that Louisville’s interests 
rarely suffer from neglect. Not only 
material, but moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement is sought, and the social life 
of the Kentucky metropolis is as happy 
as its business life is prosperous. The 
fame of the state and city for hospitality 
has been well earned, as many a visitor 
from North as well as South can testify. 


THE EXHIBIT ASSOCIATION 


No sketch of Louisville business life 
at this time would be complete without 
a reference, however brief it may be, to 
the Kentucky Exhibit Association. 
Formed primarily for the purpose of 
raising $100,000 for a Kentucky building 
and a full display of Kentucky’s pro- 
ducts and resources at the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis next year—the legislature 
having failed to make an appropriation 





— it has made good use of every oppor- 
tunity presented since its incorporation 
last November to promote Louisville’s 
development along with state’ progress 
in commercial, industrial and financial 
lines, and frequently it has made the 
opportunity to advance city prosperity. 

The organization has enlisted scores 
of the state’s best known citizens — citi- 
zens prominent for their ability to do 
big things—and they have brought to the 
movement all the enthusiasm that has 
characterized their efforts in successful 
business careers, but with no hope of 
reward other than the satisfaction that 
comes with knowing their endeavors not 
to have been in vain, for the enterprise 
was launched and is being conducted on 
a purely unselfish basis. There are no 
salaries; all the money susbcribed going 
into a creditable and adequate state 
representation at the exposition. 

There are four officers: President, A. 
Y. Ford, managing editor of the Courier- 
Journal; Vice President, Marion E. Tay- 
lor, president of the Board of Trade; 
Treasurer, Logan C. Murray, president 
American National Bank; Secretary, R. 
E. Hughes; fifteen directors, correspond- 
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ing in importance to the World’s Fair 
commissioners in other states; a general 
finance committee of twenty-seven mem- 
bers; sub-finance committees on the vari- 
ous corporate interests; exhibit commit- 
tees, looking especially to the collection 
of displays in the different. classifica- 
tions; a building committee and a trans- 
portation committee. 

Mr. Ford, as president, is chairman 
of both the directory and the general 
finance committee. Mr. Taylor is a 
member of both, and Mr. Murray of the 
latter. On the board are Governor J. 
C. W. Beckman and five other out-of- 
town members, the additional Louisville 
men thereon being Charles B. Norton, 
president of the Commercial club; Sam- 
uel Grabfelder, millionaire distiller; 
Charles P. Weaver, former mayor; W. 
H. Newman, division freight agent of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railroad; Samuel P. Jones and Clarence 
Dallam, former presidents of the Com- 
mercial club; David B. G. Rose, circu- 


lation manager of the Evening Post. 

The general finance committee has 
twenty-seven members, the other Louis- 
ville members beside Messrs. Ford, Tay- 
lor and Murray being Messrs. Norton, 
Grabfelder and Dallam, T. L. Jefferson, 
former president of the Commercial 
club; E. H. Ferguson, millionaire manu- 
facturer; J. D. Powers, H. C. Rodes 
and J. S. Escott, bank and trust com- 
pany presidents; R. W. Brown, manag- 
ing editor Louisville Times; General 
John B. Castleman, R. M. Kelley, Jr., 
Frank Fehr, A. N. Struck John L. Dun- 
lap and S. H. Stone, all prominent 
either in Board of Trade or Commercial 
club councils. Leading citizens are also 
at the head of the other standing com- 
mittees. 

The movement has progressed far 
enough to insure its success in every 
way. .-The Kentucky building will cost 
$25,000 or $30,000, the remainder of the 
$100,000 being put into the various ex- 
hibits which Kentucky is to make. 





THE KINE 


(From the Poems of John McGovern) 


WEET-BREATHING kine looked up from clover-mead, 
And night had come, Therefore they kneeled them down, 
And soon the field was freshened, and perfume 
Distilled for morn. With eyes as deep as heaven, 
And peaceful as the evening, gazed the flock 
Upon the skies; and in those eyes benign 
All night went on the starry flight eternal. 
O wisdom of that wider view! They saw, 








And were not envious. They knew enough 
When they did know that Dawn would light their meadow. 
The sun came o’er a corner of the earth 
Far to the north. Soft cooed the prairie-hens, 
And yellow-breasted meadow-larks took wing 
To chide their great dumb friends, Beshuddering 
Their glossy coats, the kine arose, and lo! 
(Hast ever seen a stretch of clover-bloom ?) 
The firmament had fallen to the field! 
They from Orion to the Dragon roamed 
And plucked that morn a thousand dewy stars. 
John McGovern 








— —————— 








A MEMORABLE TEST OF THE VALUE OF THE AKOULALION 
The engraving shows Mme. Susanne Adams, the famous grand opera soprano, singing to the blind, deaf and 
dumb boy Orris Benson, through the Akoulalion. Thus was the magic of great music conveyed to the eager 
soul of this thrice unfortunate boy, past the barricaded avenues of his natural senses. 





Curing the Deaf by Electricity 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


HERE is a great wave of popular in- 

terest in the deaf mute schools of 
America. ‘To pass from the busy bustle 
of American life, as we have it today, 
into the realm of the deaf mutes, is like 
a trip to a strange and wonderful land, 
where there is no noise, no sound. Few 
people, except those who have devoted 
their lives to the work, are aware of the 


marvelous progress being made every 
year in the education of deaf mutes. 
The hopelessness of neither hearing nor 
speaking has been overcome in a large 
measure by great patience and persever- 
ance on the part of both instructor and 
pupil. Some of the larger cities now 
have deaf mute schools maintained at 
public expense, where a skilled corps oi 
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teachers are successfully teaching lip- 
reading and speaking to those who have 
never heard a sound, and know not what 
it means. 

It was my good fortune to attend a 
convention and banquet of deaf mutes 
recently, and it presented an appearance 
that will never be torgotten. ‘The sight 
of these happy people talking earnestly 
to one another, without the least sound 
or confusion, turned the tables on per- 
fect hearing and gave me a spooky feel- 
ing that painfully suggested that it was 
I, and not those about me, who had lost 
the faculty of hearing. 

When talking among themselves, they 
did not attempt to use vocal chords, but 
when addressing the teacher or a stranger 
they strained their tones through.the lip 
formations with similar success; and 
were it not for the pitch of the voice — 
which is not uniform because of their 
inability to hear it— one would hardly 
know he was talking to a deaf mute. In 
fact, I had an amusing experience within 
half a minute after joining them, which 
illustrates this nicely. The lady in 
charge brought a fine looking young man 
up to me: 

“‘Mr. ——~—-— this is Mr. Chapple.”’ 

I noticed him watch her lips sharply 
as she spoke niy name, then turning he 
extended his hand to me and said: 

‘‘Mr. Chapple, I’m very glad to meet 
you.”’ 

I marveled at the way he caught the 
name—not a common one by any means 
—and spoke it without the least hesi- 
tancy. Then we were left together to 
continue our conversation, and, for the 
moment, I was flustrated. I was sur- 
prised; I could think of nothing to say. 
I felt as I did the first time I tried to 
talk through a telephone or to dictate a 
letter. It all seemed so unreal — to talk 
to a man who never heard sound. 
Finally, in desperation, | said: 

‘‘Do you hear what I am saying?’’ 

He looked at me quizzically for a 
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ELECTRICITY 


second, then laughingly responded: 

‘I haven’t heard you say anything 
yet.”’ 

He was right—I had said nothing— 
and we both laughed at the joke. 

With this introduction into the realm 
of deaf mutes, I have ever since followed 
closely the progress made in this line. 
The new century, already renowned for 
its wonderful electrical devices, from 
wireless telegraphy to flying machines, 
has yet another equally wonderful dis- 
covery —a discovery that enables the 
deaf to hear by means of electrical sound 
waves. The discovery was not made in 
a minute, nor a day, but it is the result 
of a process of evolution — the evolution 
of the uses of electricity. It might be 
called the offspring of the telephone, for 
the germ of the idea came from that in- 
strument. 

The fact that most deaf persons, even 
the very deaf, can hear through a tele- 
phone without difficulty, opened the way 
to solve the problem. ‘The new device 
is separated into three distinct parts—the 

AKOUPHONE—to enable the deaf 
to hear; 

AKOU-MASSAGE—for treatment of 
middle ear deafness; 

AKOULALION—for 
deaf mutes. 

But, because Iam more interested in 
the latter, I will speak of it first. This 
marvelous instrument, by actual test, 
will enable ninety-five per cent of deaf 
mutes to hear sound, and fully eighty 
per cent to learn to hear and to speak, 
and gradually prepares the deaf mute for 
use of the Akouphone. Time alone will 
tell whether the Akoulalion will com- 
pletely restore the lost faculties—as this 
must necessarily be a long process 

As it is, the Akoulalion has aroused 
the liveliest interest among instructors 
of deaf mutes, both in this country and 
abroad, because it has made possible 
the conveying of sound to ears which 
hitherto have not known the meaning of 


instruction of 
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sound. With this instrument the teacher 
can instruct the student to imitate 
sounds, as a baby is taught to talk. 

The expressions upon the faces of 
those who are hearing sounds for the first 
time, are but little short of rapturous. 
Susanne Adams, the eminent singer, and 
her troupe, gladly consented to visit the 
home of the Akouphone Manufacturing 
company at 36 East Twentieth street, 
New York City, and photographs were 
taken showing her singing to the hearts 
and souls of those who have never before 
heard music— music, the language of 
hearts. The pleasure of seeing a deaf 
mute’s rapture when, for the first time, 
he heard the strains of Home, Sweet 
Home is touching in the extreme. If 
you ever questioned the beauty of this 
piece, watch a deaf mute as he listens to 
it, and you will feel, as I felt, how it 
touches the divine chord in humanity. 

Akoulalions are now being used in 
most of the large institutions for deaf 
mutes in the country. From an instruc- 
tor, I learned that one who never has 
heard a sound, does not know what 
sound implies; that when such a person 
does hear the human voice for the first 
time, he cannot distinguish the articula- 
tion. ‘This comes after a little practice. 
The pupil is enabled to hear not only 
the teacher’s voice, but his own in trying 
to reproduce that of his teacher. He 
learns to regulate the pitch of his voice, 
to converse in a steady conversational 
tone, instead of the wavering or gutteral 
tone, uttered without the power of hear- 
ing. ‘The monotony of vocal instruction 
is sometimes varied by selections on a 
phonograph attached to this instrument. 
Another remarkable fact is the ability of 
teachers to instruct one to four pupils at 
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atime, regulating the volume of sound to 
suit the hearing capacity of each pupil. 
The value of the Akoulalion to the 
deaf mutes only testifies to the value of 
the Akouphone and Akou-massage, for 
their prescribed duties. The Akou- 
phone is furnished in combinations, 
according to the degree of deafness, aide: 
can be adjusted to meet the requires 
ments of persons partially deaf or .per-* 
sons extremely deaf. It is designed for 
the immediate benefit of those who have 
been using trumpets or tubes, and whose 
hearing is gradually growing poorer. 
The Akouphone has the properties of 
assisting the ear to become more sensi- 
tive to surrounding sounds, and can be 
used anywhere, in the house, on the 
street, in the office, in church or theater. 
A portable battery carried in the pocket 
creates the electric sound waves that 
soothingly penetrate the deafest ear. 
The Akou-massage instrument is one 
designed to thoroughly massage the ear, 
internally and externally,—-takes the rust 
off the drum and ossicles of the ear as it 
were—and makes them again active. It 
is producing wonderful results, and 
clears the head of distressing noises. 
With these three great Akou instru- 
ments in mind, I am persuaded to say it 
is one of the most remarkable steps in 
science along this line that has been 
made for many years. If some one 
could ‘bring the blind to see, we would 
have less horror of other lost faculties 
than we now possess, since these can be 
recovered. Who shall say that the mys- 
terious power of electricity will not yet 
let us into the secret of the creation of 
life? Certainly electrical sound waves 
have gone far to solve the serious life- 
problems of the deaf and the dumb. 





ONE CROWDED HOUR OF GLORIOUS LIFE 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One erowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
Sir Walter Scott 








THE NORTH POLE MINE, ONE OF THE RICHEST IN EASTERN OREGON 











Baker City, Oregon 


ue the North and South were 
struggling with civil war, a few lone 
families were wandering over the wilds 
of eastern Oregon, seeking gold. Their 
efforts were crowned with success; many 
fortunes were taken from the rich placer 
mines that were discovered in the early 
60s, and those same rich gulches are 
the source of enormous revenues to the 
country at this writing. In 1862, a few 
cabins were erected at the head of the 
fertile valley of Powder river, where the 
winters are mild and the snowfall light. 

This was the origin of Baker City, 
which now has nearly 10,000 energetic, 
prosperous and contented inhabitants. 

Baker City is attractively located, com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains, yet 
has an elevation of 3,344 feet above sea 
level; it is subject to neither intense heat 
nor cold. Its climate is most healthful 


and attractive. It is sheltered from the 
cold blasts of winter and receives the 
exhilarating breezes from the snow- 
capped peaks in the summer, rivaling, if 
it does not excel, Colorado, whose cli- 
mate has attracted the attention of the 
world to that state as a health resort. 
Baker City owns one of the finest gravity 
water systems in the world, taking the 
water direct from the ice-cold mountain 
streams, nine miles west of the city, and 
conducting it to and through the city in 
pipes. 

Baker City is the geographical and 
commercial center of a territory over 100 
miles square, comprising the great gold 
fields of eastern Oregon, many rich agri- 
cultural districts, stock-raising, wool- 
growing, lumbering and manufacturing 
interests. The public schools are the 
pride of eastern Oregon and have over 

















BAKER CITY, OREGON 


1,500 pupils enrolled. The population 
of the city was 2,605 in 1890. In 1g00, 
including South Baker, a suburb, it was 
7,439-—-an increase of 185 per cent, at 
which rate it will be about 25,000 in 1910. 

Oregon has an area of 96,030 square 
miles, or 61,459,200 acres. It is 2,240,- 
ooo acres larger than New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware, all combined ; with their aggre- 
gate population of over 13,000,000. Ags 
thickly peopled as Rhode Island, it 
would maintain a population of 39,084,- 
201; and as densely populated as Eng- 
land, it would give habitation to 58,194,- 
180. There is no region of equal area 
on the globe that overflows with more 
abounding and diversified riches of re- 
sources and possibilities; and as yet, of 
all its vast domain, but little over 3,000,- 
ooo acres are in cultivation, and _ its 
population by the census of 1900 was 
only 413,536. It is almost as limitless 
in undeveloped opportunities, and as 
open to the enterprise of every new- 
comer, today, as it was in 1792, when the 
old ship Columbia first sailed into the 
mouth of its great river. 

Baker City is surrounded by a land of 
gold and golden grain, whose valleys 
that yield from thirty to seventy bushels 
of wheat, from fifty to one hundred 
bushels of oats, and from two hundred 
to seven hundred bushels of potatoes to 
the acre; and is walled in by mountains 
of gold quartz that not infrequently runs 
from $5 to $5,000 per ton. It is a land 
where the crops never fail, and the 
rewards of intelligent industry are sure; 
where wonder treads on beauty’s heels, 
and riches rush to meet the earnest 
seeker. 

Some idea of the mineral resources of 
Oregon is given in the United States 
geological report issued in 1901, wherein 
it states Oregon has contributed $109,- 
000,000, nearly all of which was gold. 
It is enough to say that nearly every valu- 
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able metal and mineral is found in the 
territory surrounding Baker City. Dur- 
ing the past four years the mines in the 
Cracker Creek district and other districts 
in the neighborhood have developed so 
fast and employed so many men that the 
town of Sumpter has grown from one 
lone building to a city of 4,000. 

Humanly speaking, there seems no 
end to the possibilities of eastern Oregon. 

Everything indicates that it is a vast, 
almost unbroken mineral belt, and pros- 
pecting has hardly begun. Of all its 
thousands of square miles of gold-bear- 
ing territory but a few hundred at most 
have been really explored. The surface 
dirt is barely scratched. Hundreds, if 
not thousands, of mines are yet to be 
found in it. Fortunes, without danger 
or hardship, are here for thousands yet 
to come. 

Baker City, the second city of Oregon 
in commerce, the third in population 
and the natural capital of this vast dis- 
trict, has besides its $150,000 gravity 
water system: gas and electric light sys- 
tems; ore sampling works; custom quartz 
mill; six saw and planing mills, with a 
daily capacity of 175,000 feet of lumber, 
Or 55,000,000 feet a year, one company 
alone employing over 300 hands; two 
breweries costing $75,000; two foundries 
and machine shops; a telephone system 
with 500 subscribers; a citizens’ league; 
churches of all denominations; a Masonic 
temple and halls of many other fraternal 
orders; a $35,000 opera house; two daily 
papers, taking the full press dispatches; 
free postal delivery and the third post- 
office in the state in volume of business; 
a superb natatorium and a $60,000 hos- 
pital. The public schools of the city 
won the gold medal at the Omaha expo- 
sition, and the Sisters of St. Francis 
have an academy with buildings that 
cost $50,000, with another under con- 
struction to cost $150,000. The two 
banks of the city carry $1,750,000 of 
deposits. More than fifty handsome 
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business blocks, and scores of residences 
have recently gone up; there are fifteen 
excellent hotels, one of which cost $100, - 
000, with rates from $1 to $3 per day, 
and the place is busy and prosperous. 


AND THEIR MAKERS 


There are still 1,025,000 acres of open 
government land in Baker county alone. 
Scarcely one-fifth of the tillable land in 
the county is in cultivation, and the total 
population is but a trifle over 15,000. 











HENRY RIGHTOR’S TRIBUTE TO NEW ORLEANS 


HIS is the era of the lyric poet. In- 

dividualism, the rule of the newer 
social order, makes it so. The epic 
poet utters the genius of a race. The 
lyric poet, though he may voice the feel- 
ings and aspirations of a million widely 
isolated individuals, first of all speaks 
out his own personality. A new lyric 
poet has arrived in the South. Henry 
Rightor is unlike any who have pre- 
ceded him, a compound, intellectually, 
of Latin romanticism and Yankee 
practicality. A keen, piquant, prepos- 
sessing personality. His Mew Orleans 
is reprinted by permission from Harle- 
quin: 


New Orleans 


Land of big moons! 

Country of wild Romance! 

Region of jasmines, oleanders, cane, 

Of cypresses and swamps, 

Of jealousy and love, 

Of wine and fight and song, 

Strong men and gentle girls, 

And all the strange entanglements of 
blood, 

Spanish and French and all the Latin 
kind, 

Savage and sage! 

Land of emotion, sentiment and hate, 

Brawls and affections, roysterings and 
tales, 

Of surging passions, breezes soft or gales, 


And Nature-voices sweet as singing sails! 


Ho! dear old city, Capital of all, 

Metropolis of Love, 

City of sins and saints, 

Pleasure’s perpetual cantonment, 

Perennial garden 

Of amaranthine youth! 

Dim Florence held such children folk of 
old, 

And pleasant Athens in the ghostly days, 

And olden Spain these many years ago. 


Old sweet New Orleans! 

Pleasant as a grove 

Lulled by soft airs 

Dear old-world city, mighty as the new, 
Yet calm in thy soft dignity! 

Ah, how I love thee, city of my youth! 


Thou art so sweet, 

Looking, from where thou liest in the 
shade, — 

Minding thy books and ballads, 

Thy fountains tinkling sweet old Latin 
airs,— 

Across the world, 

Free from its fever; 

Gentle in thy strength, 

Conning thy quaint traditions 

Of priest and pirate 

And several-nation rule; 

And, from the ruins of thine ancient 
part, 

Ruling the magic building of the new, 

Quiet as a god! 

No vulgar, slavish seizin of thy soul 

Is held by commerce. 
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Thy people playful work and workful 
| 


play, 
And sing their songs through all the 
working day. 


Thou dear old wayward place! 

Thy blemishes are beauties to my eyes, 

Thy sins frank virtues, whimsical old 
town! 

Thy darling discords, sweet cacophany, 

Are melodies, and lull me like the sea! 


Stray on, old city, through thy myrtle 
groves, 


AND THEIR MAKERS 
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Sing still thy songs, sin on thy harmless 
sins, 

And plant thy creole vines 

On modern steel and masonry! 


Mr. Rightor was recently elected to 
membership in the American Drama- 
tists’ Association. His A Carnival 
Thought, which I purpose soon to re- 
produce in the National, is one of the 
most haunting lyrics I have ever read. 

Frank Putnam 


A TEXT-BOOK THAT IS LITERATURE 


OST text books on literature are 

either dull chronicles, or else col- 
lections of gushy-gushy sentiments and 
second-hand opinion: here is a book 
logically planned, conveniently arranged, 
of singular balance and impartiality. 
Professors Moody and Lovett of Chicago 
University have given us a working 
manual of English literature which is a 
piece of carefully constructed and fas- 
cinating prose criticism. With the 
possible exception of Brooke’s Primer 
of English Literature, it is quite the 
ablest and most useful handbook on the 
subject, and adds another to the small 
company of books written for schools 
and students which are equally appro- 
priate for the home library and general 
reader. The authors never fora moment 
forget that they are dealing with some- 
thing more than dates and facts, that 
they are treating rather of the vital imag- 
inative life of a great nation and bril- 
liant race. 

The book begins with the earliest 
dawn of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and closes 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘The his- 
torical setting of the various literary 
periods is clearly and vividly presented, 
and the authors are viewed properly in 
the light of their age. The principal 
figures in each era have been set in 


relief, and have been selected and 
arranged with a view to their relative 
significance. A brief biographical sketch 
of each representative writer is accom- 
panied by a well proportioned critical 
estimate, which is always adequate and 
readable. Frequently the author under 
discussion is made very happily to char- 
acterize himself, as Dryden in the coup- 
let (page 182) from Religio Laici: 


“And this unpolished, rugged verse I chose 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose.” 


Which well applies to all his poetry; also 
Scott, who is quoted as saying (page 283) 
of his own verse, and with singular truth, 
that it consists of a ‘“‘hurried frankness 
of composition, which pleases soldiers, 
sailors and young people of bold and 
active disposition.”’ 

The writer has frequently picked up 
this volume, and in casually turning the 
leaves hit upon some challenging passage 
which has led him to read on and on. 
The book goes far to justify the assertion 
that really astute criticism brilliantly 
expressed is more absorbing than the 
best fiction. 





A History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by William 
Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Cloth 12-mo, 
net $1.2. 
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HERE is something refreshing, in 

this day and generation, in meeting 
such a man as Frederick P. Morris, 
president of the Long Island News com- 
pany. Heisatrue type of the self-made 
man, having begun as a newsboy, and 
still retains that gentle, enthusiastic and 
energetic nature which was the founda- 
tion of his success. When the thirty- 
third anniversary of his connection with 
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celebrated all the 
employes of the 
company were at the 
beautiful home of 
Mr. Morris, in 
Flushing, to do hon- 
or to the occasion. 
Among the other 
guests of the even- 
ing were St. Clair 
McKelway, the able 
editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle; Dr. G. I. 
McKelway, Colo- 
nel John W. Vroo- 
man, President H. 
H. Vreeland of the 
Metropolitan Street 
Railway of Now 
York City, Alder- 
man W. T. James, 








H. F. Gunnison and Marvin J. Verdery. 
Letters of congratulation were received 
from President Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, 
W. H. Baldwin, president of the Long 
Island Railway; George H. Daniels of 
the New York Central, J. A. Marsh and 
Louis Wiley. The letter from the presi- 
dent was as follows: 

“Accept my hearty congratulations upon the cele- 
bration of the thirty-third anniversary of your business 
career and upon the suc- 
cess you have so deservedly 
won. Iextend to you and 
your guests and employes 
best wishes for the future.” 

The speeches 
upon this occasion 
by Editor McKel- 
way, Colonel Vroo- 
man and President 
Vreeland, were sig- 
nificant, giving a 
broad idea of what 
opportunities exist 
in this country for 
young men of abil- 
ity who are willing 
to grapple them and 
make sacrifices in 
the dawn of a 
career. ‘The speak- 
ers did not indulge 
in mere platitudes, 
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but emphasized concrete facts. The 
guests were entertained with violin selec- 
tions by Mrs. Morris and Miss Leila E. 


FREDERICK P. MORRIS 








Morris, wife and daughter of the host. 
The men of the Long Island News 
company are recognized as the best in 
the service and the president-host is a 
loved and honored leader. Mr. Morris 
enjoys the close personal acquaintance 
of many prominent men and his scrap- 
books are a rare and interesting collec- 
ion, indicating those pleasant relation- 
ships that go far toward making up an 
ideal, well-rounded career. As a presi- 
dential elector in 1892, he received a 
total of 609,459 votes, the largest num- 
ber ever cast for a single elector in the 
history of the nation; and the time is 
not far distant when he will be the can- 
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gressman from President Roosevelt’s 
Oyster Bay district. 
<> 


WHEN I pass from one end of the 

national capital to the other, dodging 
the solid front of tourists following a 
guide, I always regain a spirit of restful- 
ness by dropping into the supreme court 
room midway. As the red cords are 
pulled, one is ushered into an atmos- 
phere of supreme judicial dignity. The 
judges in somber robes—always in exact 


» position—have become a familiar pic- 


ture. But now there are two new end 
men. Judge Holmes at one end and 
Judge Day at the other. The seats next 
to the chief justice, within easy whisper- 
ing distance, are the posts of distinction 
and seniority now held by Justices Har- 
lan and Brewer. It was Justice Day’s 
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first day on the bench, and somehow he 
seemed to be nervous, as he followed the 


black-gowned procession across the 
corridor. The case being argued was 
one of springs— spiral and elliptic-—a 
patent case; and the detailed knowledge 
of the dignified justices in those matters 
was astonishing. Counsel was stopped 
frequently and interrogated, as the bench 
examined the location of figures A, B 
and C. What a true reflection of the age! 
No soaring eloquence or flowery =eta- 
phors, or well-rounded phrases of wib- 
erty and the spreading wings of the 
Eagle. Strictly and purely a matter of 
fact and logic. The curtains in the rear 
remain unruffled, the statues arourd the 
circular room beam kindly, as the coun- 
sel shows the fine distinctions in the 
quick working of spiral springs, and the 
reactionary or neutralizing effect of an 
elliptical, which did not work so quickly. 
Judge Day followed every point eagerly, 


MR. MORRIS AND HIS GUESTS ON HIS ANNIVERSARY NIGHT. 
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and appeared 0 fit into his high position 
with dignity and grace, although it was 
amusing to see him, slender and slightly 
stooped, walking out arm in arm 
with the portly Justice White. Justice 
Holmes, with long, drooping mustache, 
and an air of literary activity and busi- 
ness-like exactness, keeps busy with his 
pen — an energy worthy of a son of the 
genial *‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.”’ 


—S_— 


NE of the busiest men in the United 

States senate this session was Sena- 
tor Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. 
As chairman of the senate committee on 
public buildings and grounds, he had to 
do with the passage of the omnibus pub- 
lic building bill, carrying in the aggre- 
gate about six millions of dollars, sup- 
plementing the act passed by the last 
session, which carried something over 
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twenty millions for public improvements 
throughout the country. 

As the second member and former 
chairman of the immigration committee, 
the senator had charge on the floor of 
the senate of the immigration bill, which 
passed the senate the last Saturday night 
of the session. 

He is also a member of the foreign 
relations committee and the judiciary 
committee, and, as a member of the lat- 
ter, was selected by Senator Hoar as one 
of a sub-committee of five to report the 
anti-trust legislation of the session. 

As soon as the extra session of the 
senate is ended, Senator Fairbanks will 
find himself confronted with equally im- 
portant duties in the reassembling of the 
American-Canadian joint high commis- 
son, of which he is a member, and chair- 
man of the American commission. A 
few weeks ago Senator Fairbanks wrote 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, asking that the 
joint high commission be reconvened, 
and has received a reply, and it is prob- 
able that the commission will meet at 
Quebec in May or June, and take up the 
questions at issue between the two coun- 
tries. It is an open secret that a practi- 
cal agreement had been reached on all 
questions at issue except the Alaskan 
boundary question. 


——S_=— 


ened the home of Admiral Dewey 

recently, I found the hero of Manila 
out in front attending to the crushed 
foot of a dog that had been struck by a 
street car. The poor little creature 
looked up gratefully into the great ad- 
miral’s face, as he bound the wound. 
It was fastened with a safety pin from — 
no matter where — the admiral is equal 
to emergencies. As he helped that crip- 
pled dog up the steps of his home, I 
could not help thinking of the infinite 
tenderness of the man. A little later a 
young man from up in New England, 
who had dreamed long of entering the 
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navy, came up. He told his mission in 
a manly way—he wanted to meet his 
ideal and the greatest living naval hero. 
There was a hearty hand-grasp and 
a hearty word of inspiring encourage- 


ment. The boy, six feet tall and over, 
scarcely eighteen, towered above the 
admiral. ‘*Splendid! splendid!’’ he 


said, as he gazed upon the form of a lad 
who was determined to pace the bridge 
some day. A great, tender-hearted man 
is America’s own Admiral Dewey. 


—<>«>— 


F the United States has taken the 

world’s leadership in the production 
of natural wealth thus early in its career, 
what may not be expected of it ten years 
from now, when the enormous sum of 
capital and personal energy invested in 
development work throughout the West 
and South during these last two marvel- 
ous years will have begun to yield its 
lavish returns? What a long list of rich 
mines and of huge industrial enterprises 
will appear in the records of a decade 
hence, that now are only in their initial 
stages. How many new cities will have 
sprung full-grown into being in places 
where now only the pick of the pioneers 
disturbs the primeval silence. Boston 
capitalists open up talc mountains of 
fabulous wealth in Newfoundland; Mr. 
Hagerty lays the foundations of a second 
Butte in his Okanogan district of Wash- 
ington; northern and eastern millions 
pour into the South and old Mexico, 
transforming the industrial life of great 
regions, moving large populations, har- 
nessing natural forces and bringing into 
the world’s markets vast stores of natural 
wealth long-hidden or neglected. It is 
a wonderful era, and these types of its 
activity fitly interpret the conquering 
constructive spirit of the people and 
the age. If Russia is to be the chief 
world power in 2003, as predicted, it 
will have to step lively. 

















The May National—A Great Magazine 


“The National Magazine should be in every business-man’s office”’—Congressman Wright of Pennsylvania. 





Among its important features will be a 40-page supplement dealing with the 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE AND ST. LOUIS WORLDS FAIR 
The Builders of the Louisiana Purchase States . . By Hon. William B. Allison, 


nitéd States Senator from Iowa 


The Story of the Louisiana Purchase. . . . By Pierre Chouteau 


p 
Chairman Historical Committee 


Development of the Louisiana Purchase Territory . By, Hon. David R. Francis, 


resident of the Exposition 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition . . ~. ~ By Edmund S. Hoch, 
The National’s special represen- 
tative in St. Louis 


The Spirit of Liberty in the Province of Louisiana . By Walter B. Stevens, 


Secretary of the Exposition 


The Boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase . - By Hon. Louis Houck 


With Scores of Illustrations 


EIGHT BRILLIANT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


The Hand of the Potter By Anna Cosulich of Louisiana 
Love’s oe By Sara Lindsay Coleman of N. Carolina 
A Cure for Stammering By Winthrop Packard of Massachusetts 


By Lavon C. Cheney of Wisconsin 


The Door that Closed. : 
- By Mary Helen Fee of Panay Island 


Love in the Philippines ° 
° By Addison Clark of Texas 
. By Joseph Burke Egan of Massachusetts 
‘ Seven McCants of S. Carolina 


A Friend of the People . 
The Stampede .. 
The Bitterness of Dea 
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ORIGINAL CARTOONS BY JOHN McCUTCHEON 


Mr. John T. McCutcheon, whose Record-Herald cartoons have given him an inter- 
national celebrity, has engaged to draw one or more of his delightful “ human 
documents” for each number of the National. His drawings will illustrate phases of 
life at the National capital and will appear in “Affairs at Washington” 


OTHER SPECIAL ARTICLES AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Building of the Panama Canal . . «. « By Peter MacQueen 
The Genius of These States . ~. +« + «© By Charles Ferguson 
The Month in Europe © © « .« .« « By Christian A. Luhnow 
Art Movements in America: IV — The Passing of 

Impressionism . ~. «+ + + «+ « By Frederick W. Coburn 
Affairs at Washington ee pe ee. _ Mitchell Chapple 
Phases of American Affairs ° ° ae” - By Frank Putnam 


“It’s a good, clean and and clever magazine.” —Congressman Broussard of Louisiana. 


Leave an Advance Order With Your Dealer 
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